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U.S. G.—" Where ? 
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dhy bones are marrowiless, thy blood is cold ; 


Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with,” 
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THE SNARLEYOW OF POLITICS. 
YAPTAIN MARRYATT, in one of his 
novels, makes a leading character of an 
ill-conditioned cur that snaps and snarls 
at everybody indiscriminately, until it goes 
mad through its own ill-temper, and is knocked 
on the head, to the great relief of mankind in 
general. 

The exercise of these amiable traits is, un- | 
happily, not confined to the canine species, 
for we sometimes find exceptional specimens 
in the human race, the breath of whose nos- 





trils is envy, and who distill venom and bitter- | 


ness as naturally as do the spider or the 
crab-apple. 

With this unfortunate class, the milk of 
human kindness seems to have turned so sour, 
that nothing but curds or whey can be ex- 
tracted from it. They always remind us of 
Sydney Smith’s parting benediction to the 
bad-tempered missionary leaving for the 
Fiji Islands, that he might not finally *‘ dis- 
agree with the man that ate him !” 

Such an exceptional character New England 
politics have had to be proud of for many years 
past—the Snarleyow of ‘‘ Philanthropy” and 
‘* Progress "—who, living or dead, must “ dis- 
agree” with everybody by a law of his nature, 
but whom “age has withered,” and ‘‘ custom 
staled,”’ uutil what used to be eloqueut invec- 


tive has termented into the sourest small beer | 


of shrill scolding—the impotent anger of a 
toothless shrew. 
While there is nothing more to be respected 


than the sage counsels of a ripe and wise old | 


age, there can be nothing more ludicrous and 
more revolting than the senile frenzy of a 
soured and disappointed old fanatic, trying 
with his failing breath to fan the expiring 
embers of sectional strife, and preaching the 
gospel of hate to brothers striving once more 
to dwell together in amity. 

The greater must be our repugnance to the 
man who does this, when we recognize in him 
the possession of powers which might enable 
him to do as much good as, in the course of a 
long life, he has done harm by the misapplica- 
tion of great gifts, of eloquence and the power 
of moving the hearts of men. 

Need we say we refer to that arch agitator, 
Wendell Phillips, the Snarleyow of American 
politics ?—whose voice is never raised except in 
denunciation or derision, or to stir up strife ; 
and who, unmindful of good Dr. Watts, will 

” delight to bark and bite ” 
while a lung or a tooth is left him, 
‘For God hath made him so.” 

An almost insane ambition never gratified, 
and a vanity living on the echoes of his own 
utterances, have again forced this old man to 
the vituperation of two of his neighbors, who, 
more fortunate than himself, now stand pro- 
minently before the American people in con- 
nection with Presidential honors. 

This has been a sufficient aggravation to 
excite his ire, and he rushes into print to re- 
lieve himself of it in a letter full of bad taste 
and bad feeling, which is eagerly republished 
by journals lately berating him for his abuse of 
their particular friends. 

On the devoted heads of Horace Greeley and 
Charles Francis Adams he pours out the vials 
of his wrath, ridiculing and reviling both with 
equal virulence, and warning the people, with 
the air of Sir Oracle, not to have anything to 
do with those two eminent men, because 
he, Wendell Phillips! does not approve of 
either. 

His pretended reasons sufficiently show the 
spite and rancor, the envy, toward more suc- 
cessful [public men, which animate his epi- 
grammatic abuse—arguments he does not 
deign to offer. 

But to himself more than to the Adaims 
family may be applied the epithet he seeks to 
affix to that distinguished historic name ; for 
if ever there were a political undertaker, Wen- 

dell Phillips is that man, and he is usually the 
exponent of a partyin a fixed minority of one. 

No person is ever wise or good enough to 
stand on the platform he raises for himself 
alone, whence he denounces the rest of man- 
kind. 

His support would be the sure signal of failure; 
hence we are pleased to find he is dissatisfied 





| with our candidate, and is as illiberal as pos- | 
sible to the Liberal Party. } 
Seriously to reason with or confute such a| 
| common scold in his reckless allegations were 
| @ waste of time and temper which no reason- 
able being ought to be called upon to under- 
| take. But the mean malice of one of his 
| charges against Horace Greeley merits a con- 
temptuous comment and distinct denial—false | 
and farcical as it is, and as he knows it to be, 
while giving it utterance. 
In the desperate effort to revive the fast | 
| dying spirit of sectional intolerance and frater- 
nal hatred of which he has been a lifelong mis- | 
| sionary, Wendell Phillips has the audacity to | 
charge Horace Greeley with being ‘‘a sectional 
| candidate”! and declares his nomination to 
have been the result of a secession plot, headed 
by Jefferson Davis !—thus striving to make 
| the most generous act of his life the pretext 
for a villainous libel on his former friend and 
| present enemy, in defiance of all decency and 
| truth. 
| Here is the libel: ‘I consider Greeley | 
a secession candidate. I believe the plot 
to nominate him was hatched by Southern 
| white rebels more than a year ago, and has 
| been mainly nursed by them.* * * * * * 
I am perfectly certain that there is a distinct 
mutual understanding, if not a positive con- 
tract, between them. If Horace Greeley enters 
| the White House, Jeff. Davis will be as truly 
part of the Administration as Seward was in 
Lincoln’s day.” And then comes the gist of 
the libel, the motive that was father to the lie 
so deliberately coined out of the utterer’s own | 
malignant and envious heart and brain: ‘‘ No 
negro can vote for Greeley who values his life or 





| prope rty, or care 3 for his race.’ 
| Horace Greeley a sectional candidate! and 
| charged as such by the most narrow-minded 
| sectionalist, who ever had his world bounded 
| by Boston Common! 
| Horace Greeley a secession candidate ? 
Horace Greeley no friend to the negro? 
Oh, Wendell, Wendell! Too much malice | 
hath made thee mad! and a straight-jacket | 
| will soon be in requisition if thy frenzy rises 
with the coming dog days ! 

The falsehood of this wild charge is only 
equaled by its improbability, and the notori- 
ous facts attending the selection and nomina- 
tion of Horace Greeley at Cincinnati brand 
the wanton falsehood on the brow of the 
slanderer. “Southern white rebels” had no 
act or part in that nomination, and could not 
have, from the circumstances of the case, 
since they were neither present at that Con- 
vention nor represented there. On the con- 
trary, the delegates from the Southern States 
in that Convention, who claimed to represent 
the Southern States, were Republicans to a 
man, without a solitary secessionist or Demo- 
crat among them. 

And even they had little or nothing to do 
with the nomination, which was the work of 
Indiana, Ohio and New York Republicans, 
whose act they only indorsed, so that thus disap- 
pears the baseless fabric of Wendell’s vision. 

These are plain facts. Behold how a little 
plain truth can confound and put to shame 
the most reckless of libelers ! 

The pretended ‘‘plot” and ‘‘ pledges ” have 
their existence only in the imagination of the 
man who hesitates not to give his vile suspi- 
cions the shape of certainties, and are contra- 
dicted by the eharacter of him he maligns, as 
they could be by the affidavits of any of the pre- 
tended ‘plotters '’ whom he dared not name, 
leaving his accusation intentionally vague, that 
it might not be formally proved false in sub- 
stance as in spirit. 

If, since the nomination of Mr. Greeley, 
the people of the Southern States have ex- 
pressed their willingness to accept him as the 
bearer of the olive-branch, who would restore 
peace and prosperity to the persecuted South, 
groaning under the military despotism of 
Grant (ruinous to white and colored man 
alike), it is the highest tribute to moral worth 
and honesty ever paid a public man by his 
lifelong enemies. No liberal-minded person 
would ever for a moment torture this generous 
impulse into proof of ‘‘a plot” between 
parties, one of whom was so utterly powerless to 
aid the other, nor believe that Horace Greeley, 
after a life of good faith and honest dealing, 
would suddenly become both a knave and a 
fool. 
| We have been seduced into giving more 
notice than we intended to what many will 
consider, if not a willful and malicious libel, yet 
little more than the drivelings of dotage. But 
indignation at seeing journals, whose only tie 
is common hatred to Horace Greeley, greedily 
reproducing and gloating over thesescurrilities, 
has induced us to stamp the shameless false- 
hoods into the mire, whence they were drawn. 

Hitherto imprudent and ill-timed as the out- 
givings of Wendell Phillips often have been, 
they have carried some weight with them, 
from the general belief in the speaker’s own 
conviction of their truth. When he sinks to 
the level of a common libeler, and invents his 
facts as well as his figures of speech, his last 
claim on public consideration is lost for ever. 
In meditating murder, he has committed 
suicide, 
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THE DARNED TREATY. 
[oe most humiliating piece of diplomacy 


seems destined to share the fate of Sir 


John Cutler's stockings, which had been | 


darned so often that it became a question with 
casuists whether they really were the original 
pair of stockings or not. 

The thing is all a muddle, and but one opin- 
ion is entertained as to the disgraceful position 


| in which this ‘‘crowning glory” of the Grant 


Administration has placed our country in the 


| eyes of the world. 


First attempting to trick John Bull, then to 
bully him, then to leave off, and finally back- 
ing down and eating any quantity of humble 
pie—such is the attitude of the Grant Admin- 
istration in this affair, the advantages of which 
it is now doubtfulif even all these concessions 
will secure. 

We have had Administrations before which 
have blundered in their diplomacy, and others 
which may have bullied a little, but never one 
which combined the two in such large propor- 


| tions, and at the critical moment lacked thedig- 
nity and the courage to stand up to their threats | 


or their pledges. It has been left for Grant to 
prove how the name and fame of a great peo- 
ple can be tarnished in foreign eyes by the 
incompetency and selfishness of the man | 
chosen to act as its head, and who, instead of | 
acting with a single eye to their interests and | 
honor, thinks of nothing but securing his 
own re-election. 

Commencing this negotiation with the sole 
idea of making political capital out of it, he 
has continued and will conclude it (if he 
can) with reference to the same selfish ob- 
ject; and this being understood quite as well 
on the other side of the Atlantic as here, com- 
plicates the difficulty of a satisfactory set- 
tlement. 

The English Punch has illustrated this in 
its caricatures as forcibly as has Matt. Morgan 
in a recent issue of this journal, where our 
Presidential Pistol is amiably eating the leek 
forced down his throat by Joun Bull. 


FRIENDS OF THE SOUTH. 
NE of the great cards of the Grant recon- 
() struction is, that although carpet-bag rule 
in the South has its inconveniences and 
evils, it yet secures education and civil rights 
to the people. 

But facts speak louder than words, and the 
terrible exhibit of State indebtedness and 
shameless plunder of these unfortunate people, 
white and black, gives the lie to the boast. 

The story of the South Carolina Ring, 
headed by its Governor, which has profited by 
the lessons of the old Tammany Ring, and of 
the Washington Military Ring, commanded by 
General Grant and officered by his aids, is 
familiar to all. 

And here is ona of its consequences : 

—“‘The South Carolina State Superintendent of 
Education has issued a notice to the county school 
commissioners that there will be no money to pay 
draits until the next general taxes are paid, and ac- 
cordingly advising them to close their schools.’’ 

First to bankrupt the State and impoverish 
the people, and then to close the schools, that 
ignorance and poverty may combine their joint 
sway over white and black alike! Such are 
the blessings they are asked to perpetuate in 
re-electing Grant, and fastening the yoke of 
his creatures upon their necks. The South 
Carolina blacks have more sense than to walk 
blindly into such a pit as this. 








THE BEST JOKE OF THE SEASON. 
THE ILLIBERAL REPUBLICANS. 


R. BRYANT is perhaps our best poet, 

M but he certainly is our most bungling 

politician, and never appears in the 

political arena without causing us to remember 

the wonder of Joseph, in “‘ Richelieu,” reversed : 

* Pity so good a poet 
Should be so bad a politician !’’ 

As to being a statesman, he never made any 
pretensions to it. 

Mr. Bryant once professed to be a Democrat, 
and his affinity with and affection for that 
Party, in its palmy days of popularity and 
power, were based on his Free Trade principles. 

We believe he still has flying at the head of 
his paper, ‘‘ The oldest Democratic journal of 
New York!” although he long ago struck those 
colors, and has been a Republican for several 
years past—with an occasional feeble protest 
in favor of Free Trade, whose ghost reproach- 
fully disturbs his slumbers under the shadow 
of the Custom House. 

Well, our pleasing poet and displeasing 
politician seems suddenly to have awakened 
from his Rip Van Winkle nap, and, in imitation 
of the World, Mr. Voorhees, and Mr. Stephens, 
set to work to outflank his old rival and enemy, 
Greeley, by getting up a diversion against him, 
on the Free Trade basis, and in conjunction 
with two similarly disaffected illiberal Re- 
publicans, calls for another convention to 
repair the sins of omission and commission 
with which they charge Cincinnati. 

_ Jn response to their call comes a far-off and 


[June 22, 1872. 


faint echo from a chosen few illiberal Repub- 
licans of Cincinnati, also dissatisfied, whose 
names are unfamiliar sounds, with one or two 
fossiliferous exceptions—numbering about a 
baker’s dozen—as likewise that of one editor 
of a German newspaper. 

These profess to be equally opposed to 
Grant and Greeley, and demand a private and 
particular nomination of their own, to be made 
at a meeting at Steinway Hall, to be held not 
later than June 27th. 

This note has been published in advance by 
the World, the Mark Meddle of our political 
play, and which is delighted to get any coadju- 
tor in its mischief-making, from any quarter, 
and cordially embraces Free Soil Bryant, while 
prudishly repulsing Horace Greeley on the 
ground of his opinions of twenty years since. 

The World devotes more than a column ol 
twaddle to this demonstration in advance 
saying, ‘I told you so!” but is evidently afraid 
W. C. B. is stealing its thunder. 

“Thus have we seen, on Afric’s sultry shore, 
A second lion give a louder roar, 





| And the first lion thought the last a bore!” 
3ut sometimes animals which wear the lion’s 
skin betray themselves by the attempt to roar, 
and ‘only occasion lenchter, instead of terror 
Vide ** ZEsop’s Fables.” 


‘YOU TICKLE ME, AND I'LL 
TICKLE YOU. 
J E would direct the attention of our readers 
\\ to an article in another portion of this 
paper, on the recent meeting of the 
Brewers’ Congress. A clerk from the Office of 
Internal Revenue at Washington was present, 
and on the second day of the Congress made 
a most extraordinary speech. As clearly 
as possible, he indicated to them that the 
President was with them in their desire to 
abolish or modify the present Brewers’ Bond. 
Until the present time, we are unaware that 
General Grant has shown any sympathy with 
the large class of American citizens who drink 
ale or lager. Under the spur of a necessity to 
get the German vote at the approaching elec- 
tion, a subordinate official tells the brewers 
that they have Presidential feeling with them 
in their legitimate desire, which as yet the 
Government has shown no wish to comply 
with. Such a proceeding strikes us as, by no 
means, that which a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, who at present holds the office, should 
have made. If unauthorized, the clerk should 
be at once decapitated. tut that it was specifi- 
cally authorized, we entertain no doubt, and 
unequivocably brand it as authorized by the 
Government. 

If the Brewers’ Bond was too onerous, it 
should have been lessened long since. If un- 
necessary, it should wholly have been re- 
moved. An implied condition of Presidential 
sympathy is lacking in decorum, and possibly 
in honesty. 


THE allegation is made that the Germans will 
go against Greeley because he is a strictly 
temperance man. We will not insult the Ger- 
mans nor our readers by supposing, for an in- 
stant, that such is the case. We know of no 
reason why a man shall not drink water if he 
chooses, nor why he shall not urge others to 
do the same, if he thinks it bestforthem. For 
ourselves, we are opposed to sumptuary laws, 
and we go for allowing Karl and Adolf and all 
the rest of them the largest liberty of lager 
and pretsels every day in the week. But Karl 
and Adolf must remember that this ‘*temper- 
ance” business is a two-edged sword, and that 
a very large proportion of the American peo- 
ple are temperance men, and believe in the 
virtues of cold water. They will not willingly 
see Horace Greeley decried or put down, for the 
virtue of abstemiousness. Besides, as Presi- 
dent, he will have no more to do with the 
Liquor Question than with the precession of 
the equinoxes, 








LETTERS FROM JUNIUS. 
No. XI. 
SUMNER’S SPEECH—THE COOPER 
INSTITUTE MEETING. 

T seems that the royal mastiffs do not like 
the late scathing review of their master, which 
was uttered by Charles Sumner. So the entire 

pack come out from the Senatorial kennels, and snap, 
and growl, and yelp, and bark in chorus. One of 
these faithful creatures utters his rage in a baritone ; 
for example, Mr. Morton ; another, in a deep bass ; for 
example, Mr. Carpenter ; another barks at you in fal- 
setto ; as instance, Mr. Chandler. It is clear that there 
has been a sensation ! Evidently Mr. Sumner has dis 

turbed their sullen and majestic repose. Or has the 
Master of the Hounds been among them, and stirred 
them up with his whip? At all events, the imperial 
pack are displeased with Mr. Sumner’s speech. They 
think it is “ vulgar,” “‘ unparliamentary,”’ and “out 
of place,” for a Senator who aided to found a party 
to speak in defense of the life of that party, in pro 

test against the absorption of that party by a military 
usurpation, until it shall be bolted down the throat a 
one man; taken at a mouthful, as it were, into the 
capacious Presidential stomach. The Senatorial vas- 
sals are willing for anything which the Lord, the 
Noble, chooses to do. As it is the will of the Presi- 
dent that the old Republican Party of Sumner shall 
hereafter cease to be; that it shall be transformed, 
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digested, extracted, like the “essence of beef,” and 
be labeled hereafter, for brevity, by the pleasing ap- 
pellation of “ Grantism,” which is more significant, 
more handy, more expressive of the idea of the 


Master on the upper side, and his Serfs, his property, | 
on the lower side ; more readily filed by his “ staff,” | 


and pigeon-holed by his “orderly,” than is the longer 
aud more rebellious-looking name of Republican; I 
say, as such is the Master’s will, by what right does 
Senator Sumner protest againstit? This is fat 
treason, perpetrated, too, under the eyes and nose of 
the great Grant Renominating Convention! True, 
Charles Sumner educated all these vassals into what 
they know about Republicanism ; true, his influence, 
eloquence and power built up the party foundations 
on which they stood, until King Grant changed all 


that and put them in his pocket. But what avail all | 


the throes of the Statesman, all his struggles and 
toils for thirty years? how dare he to compare these 
things—which have created a new American world— 
with the tremendous labor of King Grant, who has 
mounted on the box of the party chariot, and been at 
the trouble of being pulled along in it, cigar in mouth 
and ribbons in hand, his staff in livery in the rear, 
and his bulldogs capering in front! Talk about 
Statesmanship, indeed! What is Statesmanship com- 


pared with the work of this second Hercules, who | 


Oversees the people shovel in their taxes by the hun- 
dreds of millions into the Treasury to pay off the war 
debt ! There’s work for you—and honesty, too, for he 
does not steal it: and, because ue is not a felon to 
steal this money, dare you, therefore, to deny him the 
rights of an Emperor? Shall! you say that he has not 
paid off the national debt, by his own proper wit and 
brains? and having done so, has he not fairly bought 
all right to the country, and the party, and to every- 
thing else that he wants? Statesmanship, forsooth ! 
Has not England licked the dust? Has not the Black 
Repub.ic of Hayti been defied? Was not Santo Do- 
mingo annexed? Are not the Indians as tranquil as 
babies under the influence of “Soothing Syrup’? Is 
not all of Mormondom revolutionized? Has not 
Polygamy been abolished—and is not Brigham Young 
even now bicaching on ascaffold? Has not Andrew 
Johnson's Whisky Ring been exhumed? Has not 
martial law bristied, and have not Ku-Klux howled 
and hid? Behold the patriotic army of Carpet- 
baggers! See the love, and unity, and thrift, and 
peace that prevail through the entire South, and 
the honesty which distinguishes the Custom House, 
and the Navy Departinent, and the General Post 
Office, in the North! Talk about Statesmanship! Is 
not everybody harmonious, and contented, and happy? 
Is not King Grant so happy that he pensions all of his 
relations?—that he fills his pockets with gifts of 
horses, and stocks, and houses, and dead-head tickets 
to theatres, and on steamboats and railroads? So 
happy that he leaves the machine to run itself, and 
packs off with the royal stud to Long Branch for all 
the Summer months—except when he jaunts it ina 
Government steamer down the bay, or * hoop-la’s ” 
along the road with some of our fast ones, or “‘ does 
up’ Saratoga? Is not the country safe? Are not 
the people paying the taxes? No matter if there be 
an hundred thousand papers to be signed at the 
White House, by the President, in the discharge of 
his duties—what of that? Mount a staff officer and an 
orderly, and send the papers «//ter the happy President, 
and tax the expenses of their travel to the United 
States Treasury. Shall not the-King travel on his 
own highways? Send the papers to Long Branch, or 
Sandy Hook, or to Saratoga, or to wherever he may 
happen to be, or choose to go during the gay season. 
Are not the taxes paid? Is not the White House in 
charge of the Staff and of the Steward? Who shall 
dare to call in question this omnipotent country 
merchant of yesterday? Shall a politic.il convention 
call him in question? Indeed, we will see about that. 
Instantly an ‘‘order’’ is issued to carry that con- 
vention by force of arms for King Grant ; peaceably, 
by the office-holders, if you can, but forcibly—as by 
bayonets in New Orleans—if you must; for King 
Grant must not be superseded by the foolery and re- 
bellion of what used to be called ‘‘ independent nom- 
inating conventions.” No, sir. All conventions now 
must be in the King’s name ; they must be Renomi- 
nating conventions, else off with his head, even as the 
royal We decapitated Charles Sumner when he defied 
Us on his Committee of Foreign Affairs. ‘‘ We ’’ must 
have peace! ‘We’ must have comfort! The King 
must not be annoyed! He, and his relatives, and his 
horses and dogs and vassa's, must be let alone! Was 
it not enough that he accepted the Presidency? Did 
he not resign the Generalship? Was it not then and 
there bargained for that he should have a second 
term? Shall he not therefore be Emperor in fact? 
Shall not Republicanism become Grantism ? 
Solemnly, such is what everybody who reads and 
thinks unprejudicedly knows to be an unexaggerated 
picture of the usurpations, plunders and bad ex- 
amples of the Grant Rule. Now, when a nation is 
thus drifting into pitiable disgrace ; when its head is 
thus trifling with every responsibility, bungling every 
duty and usurping every function—the judicial (as in 
the Utah cases), the legislative (as in everything that 
he wills), but conspicuously in the Santo Domingo and 
Alabama matters—so that he is absolutely impeach- 
able before the bar of the Senate for the grossest vio- 
lations of law, shall not a Senator rise in his place, 
as Mr. Sumner did, and protest against this worse 
than murder of his party and of his Government? 
Shall not a Senator put on record such protest, that 
hereafter in our history it shall be seen that one 
Senator at least dared to do his duty, in the most 
critical period of the nation’s history, when it was 
lapsing into a centralized despotism, under the lead 
and rule of a bungler, and a man who loves horses 
and dogs better than he loves,work, or grave thought, 
or books? Who believes, for example, that Gencral 
Grant could, to-morrow, pass an examination credit- 
ably, on any branch like Political Economy? Does any 
thinking man believe that he is posted in our own arch- 
ives, much less in those of other lands, or that he has 
the slightest culture to qualify him for the high place in 
which he biusters and bungles and fools away his 
hours? It was to this question—this grave question— 
that Senator Sumner, the most illustrious of all our 
old Republicans, rose, in the name of his country and 
his party, to protest against the foul and unconstitu- 
tional career of a President who dared to bully his 
renomination on the party, and who even then was 
pleading for a Force Bill to enable him to force his 
re-election at all hazards, Mr. Sumner discharged a 
noble duty and in a masterly manner. His voice has 
found an echo in all honest American hearts. He 
spoke what everybody knew and felt. He spoke it 
fitly, too, in a parliamentary sense. He stood a Sena- 
tor rebuking, as it was his duty to rebuke, an invasion 
of all American law and liberty by 4 co-ordinate 
branch of the Government. He spoke in the exalted 
spirit (but with how far greater reason !) which ani- 
mated Clay, Webster and Calhoun when they, in their 
Senatorial places, thundered against even the shadow 
of Executive encroachment. 


‘ _ 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
{ But now see how disgracefully the tables turn on 
these pitiful Senatorial vassals! One blushes with 
} Shame to witness how low the once proud American 
| Senate has sunk. It was only the other day when a 
member of the House of Representatives rose in his 
| place, and delivered a virulent stump Speech. His 
name is Daniel Voorhees. His theme was, not to ar- 
| raign a public officer, but it was to abuse a private 
| citizen, He Ingged into the House of Representa- 
| tives, in an unprecedented and unparliamentary 
manner, the name of Ho ace Greeley, a private gen- 
tleman, and made him the entire subject of a long 
diatribe, for the reason that Mr. Greeley happens to 
be before the nation as the candidate of the Liberal 
Republicans |! Everybody Knows that his personal and 
bitter tirade was inspired by Grant and by his Sen- 
atorial Ring. All the facts in the case went to prove 
| it. For, in the first place, the Government organ at 
Washington paved his way by an editorial (got up by 
collusion with Voorhees) which affected to charge 
Voorhees’ with having given in bis adhesion to 
Greeley. That this was collusion is evident from the 
fact that the notes before him when he spoke, and 
the books, and the files of papers (with all of which 
Voorhees was iortified and crammed for his invective) 
demonstrated beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
| speech was a prepared and deliberate one. And all 
| the military clique (with whom the scene was pre- 
arranged) were there to listen and to applaud. Mr. 
| Voorhees was clearly out of order, still the complais- 
ant Speaker rapped not with his gavel! Now, over 
| this premeditated, flagrant breach of all parliamentary 
| precedent and propriety, the Senatorial mastiffs 
wagged their tails in commendation! Tens of thou- 
sands of copies of the speech were ordered for distri- 
bution among the Democrats, to be paid for with 
| Republican cash. And Grant’s Own, and its tender, 
the Worid—sheets that now denounce Sumner as in- 
vading the Senate in a “stump”? manner, sang in 
chorus ‘their venal praises of the “Grand Speech of 
the Statesman Voorhees’?! How utterly disgusting is 
this record! how it demonstrates, beyond perad- 
venture, that the will of this man Grant has destroyed 
all independence among his trembling and truckling 
party serfs! and how it proves that the hopes which 
he holds out to the Gold Rings have inspired those 
“Democratic”? conspirators who speak through the 
columns of the New York World, and by their 
confederates, 

On Monday, June 3d, 1872, the people of New York 
sat in judgment on the great speech of Charles Sum- 
ner, a8 well as on that of Mr. Daniel Voorhees. At 
least thirty thousand freemen then met in, and round 
and about, the Cooper Institute, to hear what was to 
be said, and to see what was to be done, about the 
ratification of the Cincinnati Platform and its Declara- 
tion of Principles, and its Nominees. Such a voice 
has not been spoken since it was uttered just after 
the fall of Sumter! There wasa stand for speakers of 
almost every foreign extraction. The Germans assem- 
bled. The Irish assembled. Republicans and Demo- 
crats assembled. The mighty convocation was not 
called together by the old Tweed appliances. There 
were no flaunting handbills; there was barely a fair ad- 
vertisement of the event ; there were no familiar and 
favorite orators of the old stamp ; there were no pro- 
cessions abroad in the streets, nor guns and drums 
and fifes. A few rockets, a few bands of music, a 
gun or so fired in the Square about the Institute, were 
all the outside appliances. No money was used, ex- 
cept the merest trifle for porn ager te wor as much, 
said the Tribune, as a column of telégraphic matter 
costs @ daily journal. But these people, of all parties 
and of all nationalities, assembled—inspired by the 
cause—at about seven in the evening, and remained 
together until nearly one the next morning. Every 
speaker rehearsed before them the points made by 
Mr. Sumner against the Grant misrule. The answer 
was simply overwhelming. The verdict of that 
Grand Inquest was, ‘‘Guilty on every count of the 
Indictment |’ And then the People were asked, What 
better remedy can be found for this alarming condi- 
tion of things than is that proposed by the Cincinnati 
Convention, in its Platform and in its Declaration of 
Principles? As if with one voice the people re- 
sponded to the orators: ‘None better can be de- 
vised. We ask none better!’? Then it was put to 
them, Shall the Baltimore Convention nominate 
other men than Greeley and Brown?’ And back came 
the answering shout of all parties, and as if with one 
tongue: “‘No!’? But it was asked, and from every 
stand, Shall we go into the past, and vote against 
Greeley, as Grant and Voorhees and the World 
wish us to do, because he has been a strong Republi- 
can ; or shall we begin from this night a clean future, 
on new issues, and blot out the record of the past 
for ever? Shall “‘ Amnesty ”’ hereafter be the word to 
the South, and the word also between Democrats and 
Republicans in the North? And the same shout came 
back: ‘* We want nothing better than Greeley’s Letter 
of Acceptance. Amnesty is the word! Push along 
the revolution of the people without halting to hear 
the balderdash of Voorhees and of the venal World,” 
Such was the spirit and the voice of that assem- 
blage, than which a larger never convened on any 
political occasion in this city. And the whole nation 
is thrilling at this moment with the same noble in- 
spiration; the whole nation is echoing and re- 
echoing the same response to Sumner’s indictment 
of Grant, to Voorhees’s suggestions, to the wicked 
plottings of the Money Ring to corrupt Baltimore 
in favor of Grant, and to Greeley’s noble indorsement 
of the patriotic and wise Cincinnati Platform. 

But more than this was determined by the grand 
gathering at the Cooper Institute. It was then and 
there resolved that Horace Greeley should remain in 
the field under all circumstances ani to the end of the 
fight, Baltimore or no Baltimore. And for this reason, 
which every honest soul must approve: The Demo- 
cratic representatives pledged their party, by pledges 
expressed and implied, to the action of the Cincinnati 
Convention, should it adopt a platform to meet their 
wishes. This they did because they knew that 
neither with their men nor with their issues could 
they succeed against Grant, or preserve, for any pro- 
gressive life, their important and dependent local 
organizations, They made this pledge as solemnly as 
ever one nation bound itself to another by ratifled 
treaty. The platform of Cincinnati has been univer- 
sally accepted by the masses of the Democrats, begin- 
ning with the New York Rochester Convention. The 
masses of the Liberal Republicans, North and South, 
are already moving in tremendous force for Grecley 
and Brown; and the Cooper Institute ratification 
was simply overwhelmingly in support of things as 
they stand. Hence, Mr. Greeley represents a trust, 
and an independent party. It is now organizing and 
enlarging under his name, hourly, momentarily. He 
can, therefore, have no personal discretion. He is 
only the standard-bearer. With Grant and a straight 

Baltimore ticket in the field, Grant, it was felt, 
assuredly must win. Between Grant and Greeley 
alone, everybody knows that Grant and his hordes 








will be swept from the field; while three tickets 
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itn tee possibly—send the election to the 








(viz., Grant, Greeley, and a Bourbon ticket) might 


House of Representatives, where Grant’s organized 
corruption would give him the victory. Still, the 
preponderating conviction of the people is, that even 
then the great tidal wave on which Greeley rides will 
carry the people high above all opposition !—that it 
will return General Grant to Galena, loaded with 
wealth and honor for his military luck and services, 
and deposit the old Bourbons in the shoals and the 
mud, among the débris of the deluge, and in fellow- | 
ship with the fossil remains to which they seem so 
strongly attached. As, therefore, under Greeley al! 
is sure success for all results which all honest men 
of both old party antecedents are struggling for, and 
as Greeley is the candidate of their own convention 
and platform, the People resolved—by the spirit of 
that Cooper Institute meeting—that, Baltimore or no 
Baltimore, the contest, under all circumstances, will 
narrow down between Greeley and Grant. Greeley 
will, therefore, stand. And after Baltimore adjourns, 
to use a Western slang phrase, we sliall see *‘ the fur 
fly.” What do the Bourbons think of this pro- | 
gramme? JUNIUS. 
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BY 
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THE “WOODMAN.” 
) OOM for the coming woodman! room for his ax | 
&u so keen! | 
Leave for a while the homestead, Chappaqua’s for- 
est green; 
About our Tree of Liberty death-dealing creepers 
swarm : 
Strike thou the clinging parasites that feel the 
coming storm. 


The Upas-tree Corruption has taken deep-spread root, 

And Nepotism flourishes and bears accursed fruit— 

From rotten trunk of Despotism ten thousand 
branches start, 

And close their draining fibres wind about the 
country’s heart. 


Strike fearlessly, O woodman, and let thy ringing 
steel 

Lop off the deadly undergrowth that saps a nation’s 
weal ; 

Let in the light of heaven and truth where greed 
and self have sway, 

And bind our bleeding Southern tree, so torn in 
battle fray. 


Welcome, thou gray-haired statesman, philosopher 
and sage! 
Thine ax shall carve for thee & name upon historic 


page ; 

Smite oft and boldly for Reform: a well-earned 
guerdon waits, 

Our nation’s woodman true and tried—the White 
House open gates. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS, 
The Arrest of Marshal Bazaine. 

The arrival of Marshal Bazaine at the house ap- 
pointed for his detention while tried by court-martial 
for surrendering the French army and fortress of 
Metz, took place recently, at about eight o’clock in 
the morning. This is the last house in the Avenue 
de Picardie at Versailles, near the octroi gate, on the 
road to St. Cloud. It was formerly occupied by Mr. 
John Walter, an English nursery-gardener, whose 
hame appears on the gate-posts; the grounds, in- 
closed by high walls, are spacious and beautifully 
laid out. The bouse is seen, in our illustration, to the 
right hand, looking over the wall ; the smaller build- 
ing, to the left hand, is now used for a guard-house. 
A company of fifty soldiers, with their captain, are 
employed to guard Marshal Bazaine ; and two gar- 
diens de la paiz, or police officers, are stationed in 
front of the house. Colonel Gaillard, of the Staff of 
the Commander-in-Chief, has charge of the Marshal 
during his confinement. It is he, with ancovered 
head, who greets Bazaine alighting from his carriage, 
in the sketch we have engraved. The gentieman be- 
hind Marshal Bazaine is Colonel Villette, one of his 
aides-de camp ; another of whom, Colonel Magnan, 
stands at the opposite side of the open gateway. 

The Convent of St. Odile, in Alsatia. 

Mount St. Odile is 2,466 feet in height, and is about 
two and a half hours distant from Barr Station, De- 
partment of the Lower Rhine, Alsatia. The road from 
here, which leads across Heiligenstein and passes the 
ruins of Trustenhausen Al) cy, is mountainous. 
The convent founded by St. Ouile, the patroness of 
Alsatia, is situated upon the mountain, and has 
a Church of the Pilgrimage attached, which is visited 
by Imperial families. The convent also contains the 
grave of its foundress. 

Opening of the Strasbourg University. 

The University begins with 300 students, who 
reside in the town, according to German usage. 
Lodgings are plentiful and food cheap. The charges 
for matriculation, lectures, etc., appear very low 
compared to the Oxford and Cambridge standard, 
and it is hoped that students will be attracted from 
England, America, Russta and Switzerland, as well 
as Germany. The opening ceremony took place on 
the 1st of May, in the courtyard of the Schloss, which 
had been roofed in, floored and decorated for the oc- 
casion, On the walls, which were covered with parti- 
colored hangings, were the names and arms of the 
chief towns in Alsace and German Lorraine, Over 6,000 
persons were present, and the greatest harmony pre- 
vailed. When the processions and deputations had 
entered, the Civil Governor of Alsace-Lorraine rose 
and handed the charter of the University to the Rec- 
tor. Then Beethoven’s “ Creation” was sung by the 
choir, and an eloquent oration delivered on the pre- 
vious history of the University. 

Evening Party at Prussia House. 

The Empress of Germany has recently paid a visit 
to Queen Victoria, remaining in England for about a 
fortnight. On the evening before her departure, the 
German Ambassador and the Countess Bernstoff had 
assembly at Prussia House in honor of the Empress. 
The staircases were decorated with palms and the 
saloon with bouquets of roses. The dining-room was 
ornamented with plate and choice fruits, and hung 
with portraits of the Prussian royal family. The 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, Prince Christian, 
and nuinerous other nobles, were present. 


Public Letter-Writer at Rome. 
Our illustration depicts one of the public letter- 





writers (scrivani pudlict), Don’t you see his pen and 
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his ink-pot and sand-tray, and his shells and bits of 
marbie for paper-weights? What a world of wisdom 
there is in his face! No wonder; he is surcharged 
with the affairs of tribes of contadini ; he writes their 
love letters and their business letters, and altogether 
knows more of their secrets than avy confessor 
What a lot of comediettas are enacted before these 
tables! Here an Italian Sam Weller, more unlettered 


| than the original Sam, dictates his billet-doux to an 


Italian Mary, while Signor Veller corrects and sug 


| gests portentously. Here a faun, like Pan, with 


shaggy goatskin thighs, whispers his secret passion 
for some syrinz to the reeds of the scrivano, too low 
for some old busybody to catch. You can buy of him 
&@ ready-made letter ii you wish. 
Varnishing Day at the Royal Academy. 
Before the Corporation of Painters known as the 
Royal Academy throw open the doors leading to their 
annual exhibition of pictures to the public at large at 
a charge of one shilling per head, there are several 


| days of rehearsal, as it were, during which certain 


privileged class’s are a!mitted, For example, there 
is the Press Day, when the art-critics flock in for the 
purpose of composing those elaborate surveys with 
which several columns of each of the daily papers is 
filled on the morrow, though of late the freshness of 
the information conveyed by these gentlemen has 
been considerably marred by a vicious habit which is 
beginning to prevail, of going round the studios a 
month before, and giving anticipatory accounts of 
the pictures, Then, be-ides the Press Day, there is the 
Private View Day, when a number of persons of note 
are admitted ; and lastly, there is the Varnishing 


| Day, which is, we think, the mos. legitimate of all 


these dress-rehearsals. The artists, whose workinan- 
ship constitutes the show, have certainly a right to 
come and see how their pictures are placed, and, if 
necessary, to wash and varnish them. And they do 
come in crowds. The expression on their faces is, of 
course, of a varied character. Some are grumbling 
at being skyed; others are smiling to see their pic- 
tures hung on the line, though, perhaps, in their 
hearts they may be inclined to admit that the honor 
able place assigned them is, in some instances, be- 
yond their deserts. 
Climbing Mount Vesuvius. 

The artist who made the sketch from which our 
illustration is taken, says: ‘‘I managed to get up to 
the crater yesterday (May 7th) after a terrible strugg'e. 
Isend a sketch of the means employed. The difficulty 
was caused by the entire effacement of the beaten 
track, and by the great depth of the fallen ashes, 
which gave at once under the foot, and elit down, 
sometimes taking the foot with them.” 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


‘ax Central Park Garden is more popular 
than ever. 

Miss Lreciercg has met with much favor in 
San Francisco. 

JaNauscHEK is at the Globe Theatre, Bos 
ton, this week. 

‘ne Georgia Miostrels, genuine negroes, 
are at Lina Edwin’s, 

Tue “ Naiad Queen” is at Mrs. Conway's 
Park Theatre, Brooklyn. 

Tux second burning of Chicago is going on 
at the Theatre Comique. 

Cartotta Parr will be the star of the 
Autumn concert season. 

Tue last of “ Article 47” 
Avenue Theatre, June 15th. 

Mapeuine Henriques Jennies is reported 
about to return to the stage. 

Artaur Cuya has written a very fine piece 
of music entitled “ Eli Perkins Gallop.” 

Miss May Griswoip, Mackaye’s pupil, has 
been engaged for the Union Square Theaire. 

Minnie Havek is under an engagement for 
three seasons at the Grand Opera House, Vienna. 

Miss Ciara Louise Ketioce will sing at 
Buckingham Palace, June 20th, before the Queen and 
royal family. 

Mrs. James A. Oates, with her capital 
burlesque trou; e, is playing in “‘ Fortunio” at the 
Union Square. 

Tue curtain fell on “Humpty Dumpty” for 
the last time, June 11th, at the farewell benefit of 
George L. Fox. 

Mr. Sornern goes to London this Summer 
expressly to give a benefit performance ‘or the Gen- 
eral Theatrical Fund. 

MapaMe Maver, a musical celebrity of by- 
gone days, died in Bangor, Me., a few days ago, at 
the advanced age of 74 years. 

Frortana is the latest musical star in Paris. 
She has been the reigning belle of French society, and 
sings merely because she likes to. 

Pautine Lucca’s success in London this 
season has been in the widely different operas of 
“Fra Diavolo”’ and “ L’Africaine.’’ 

Mr. Waits and Mrs. Thayer. who have 
played to the delectation of two generations of !’hila- 
delphians, retired from the stage last week. 

Harvey Dopworrtu wil! lead the band at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre next season, and Mr, stoepel 
will do the same at the Grand Opera House. 

Miss Lavra Harris, American prima donna, 
is at present singing in Lisbon, an’ will soon marry 
a Portuguese nobleman and leave the stage 


at the Fifth 


Anprew Cuarry’s “The Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter’? was produced in Boston recently, anc failed. It 
was first acted at the Drury Lane, in London. 

W. W. Seaurs & Co.'s English Opera 
Company close their Summer season of opera at 
Bryant’s this week. It has been very successful. 

Epwin Boots appeared in * Don Cesar de 
Bazan’ June 12th, for the benefit and fareweli from 
the stace of the veteran actor, Mr. D. C. Anderson 


Maretzek has deposited $50,000 in gold 
as security for the fulfillment of his coutrac! with 
Mme. Vauline Lucca, who is to sing in this countiy 
next season, 

Hervek, the composer, acted and sang for 
the first time in England, on the 20th of May, at the 
Holborn Theatre, London, as Faust, in his own opera 
bouffe of “Doctor Faust.” 

P 


Miss Grorcina Davipacr, daughter of the 


well-known comedian of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
made her first appearance as a vocalist on the 20th 


ult., at her father’s benefit. Her voice is a natural 
| soprano, or high range, and is very sweet and sym 


pathetic. The young lady is preparing for the lyric 
stage, and will soon proceed to Italy to compieic he: 
education. 
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N'W YORK,—BANQUET OF THE HREWeRs’ CONVENTION AT THE GROVE-HILL BREWERY, MORRISANIA. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL BREWERS’ | dispatched from Washington to attend this | date. It will be useless to recapitulate its 
CONGRESS | Congress. Last year one only attended it. | points, which have been already reproduced 

a On Wednesday Mr. C. A. Bates made a speech | in the leading morning journals. While it 

[Ms most interesting annual event to | at the morning session—short, but clear, forci- | pledged the Bureau to nothing, it complimented 


the brewers and malsters of the United | ble, and very mucia to the point, as a tentative | the brewers of the United States at the ex- 
States has this year, as we understand, | request for the German vote in the approaching | pense of the whisky distillers—a compliment, 
for the first time come off in this city, and the election for the present President and candi- | we have small doubt, justilied by the facts— 


style in which the Festival portion of the Con- 

gress was kept up. did ample credit both to the | 
liberality and good taste of the brewers of the 
Vicinity. It continued four days, the morning 
being devoted to the necessary business of the | 
association on the three first days. The whole | 
of the fourth was devoted to an excursion up 

the river to West Point, including a visit to | 
the State Prison at Sing Sing, while the even- 
ings of the three first days were devoted to the 
cordial reception of the delegates and their 
friends, called a welcome, at Jacob Robinson’s 
Turtle Bay Brewery, and two banquets—one at 
Grove Hill Brewery, Morrisania, and the last, a 
splendid and princely entertainment, both in 
its component parts, its lavish service and its 
humerous guests, again at the Turtle Bay 
Brewery. 

The morning papers have already reported 
the principal proceedings with regard to the 
business of the association. They have, how- 
ever, omitted to mention several facts of very 
general interest to our ale and lager-drinking 
population, which it will be as weil to place 
before the public. 

We scarcely have an idea of the immense 
revolution produced by the increased sale of 
these beverages in the drinking habits of the 
people of the United States until we Jearn the 
amount of capital actually represented by this 
Congress. Upon a rough computation, it 
amounts to from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000. 
Where the ale and lager manufactured by this | 
capital goes to, might, some fifteen years since, 
have been a problem. It is, however, 80, Po | 
longer. We can see in the ale and lager-bier | 
saloons in this and other large cities—where, | 
with but few exceptions, little or no alcoholic | 
beverages can be obtained—the increase in its 
consumption over native and foreign spirits. 
The benefit of this is incalculable. Among the 
principal manufacturers who attended this Con- 
gress, we may mention Reuter & Ally, of 
Boston ; Massey & Co., of Philadelphia; Best, 
of Milwaukie; Seipp & Lehmann, of Chi- 
cago; Windisch & Muhlhauser, of Cincin- 
nati; Schalk Brothers, of New Jersey; and 
almost all of the leading New York brewers, 
amongst whom we recognized many who, as 
well as those we have named, averaged in their 
annual sales considerably above 100,000 barrels. 

Thes® few facts will point out the magnitude 
of the interest—both in money and general so- 
briety—represented by this Congress. 

Tiat the Government of the United States, 
now in the hands of General Grant, fully un- 
derstands, at any rate, the first of these, may 


be seen from the fact that two of the officers 
of the Bureau cf Internal Revenue had been | ETHAN ALLEN, ESQ., CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF LIBERAL REPUBLICANS, 
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stated the cordiality with which the officers of 
| the Bureau would endeavor to modify the form 
of the Brewers’ Bond, if possible, and added 
that he himself, as well as his superior, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and the 
President (?) as well as all patriotic citizens 
(those, of course, who intend voting for a 
| second term of General Grant’s retention of 
| the Presidency) were with them. 

If this is not a large bid for the German and 
ale-drinking vote, we know not what is. 

At the same time, it is qnietly indicated that 
it depends upon the President’s re-election ; 
not in so many words, but, as a natural though 

| unspoken sequence. What faith the Brewers’ 
Congress may be disposed to place in an impli- 
catcry promise given by a subordinate officer, 
under such circumstances, it will of course be 
| impossible to say. 

The banquet given on Thursday evening in 
| the large hall of the Turtle Bay Brewery was 
royally magnificent. The noble hall was splen- 
didly decorated with flags and escutcheons with 
appropriate mottces. The cookery and con- 
fectionery were unexceptionably excellent ; the 
German wine—Forster-Riesling—supplied by 
Messrs. D. Brubacher and J. Ph, Schuchmann 
from their two cellars—was better than any 
table wine we remember as supplied at a pub- 
lic dinner, and Ruinart’s Dry Verzenny literally 
flowed iike water. Yet, we are happy to say, 
there was scarcely a single instance in which one 
of the guests forgot himself by a too liberal in- 
dulgence in these generous fluids. We might 
also mention the army of waiters reduced to 
thorough discipline under the command of 
L. Wolter. The President of the Association, 
Mr. Henry Clausen, introduced the leading 
speakers, amongst whom we have only space to 
name the Mayor of New York, A. Oakey Hall, 
who, in one of those brilliant after-dinner 
speeches in which he is unrivaled, actually 
captivated his audience, receiving from them 
three rousing cheers, with a more enthusiastic 
“tiger,” than any which was awarded to any 
other speaker during the entire evening. 

In conclusion, we cordially thank the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Katzenmeyer, for the undeviating 
courtesy shown in according us every informa- 
tion we applied for—a very small portion of 
which we have been enabled to impart to our 
| readers in this too brief article. 


| ETHAN ALLEN, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE LIBERAL REPUB- 
LICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 

M* ETHAN ALLEN, the subject of this 








sketch, was born in Monmouth County, 
N. J., in 1834. He is of Puritan descent, 
his ancestors coming into New Jersey from 
New England. His grandfather was Com- 
mander-in Chief of what was known as the 
** Minute Men,” guarding the coast from Sandy 
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Hook to Cape May, during the Revolution +; 
1776. lis father, Samnel F, Allen (still living’, 
W a captain in the war of 1812, ana all his 
brothers were in the Union army during the | 
late rebellion, for which he himself organized a | 
recimeut of men, Mr, Allen has resided in | 
this city for the past twenty years. He en-| 
tered Brown University, Rhode Island, in 1855, | 
and graduated with the honors of his class, being |} 
chosen the class orator. Entering the Uni- | 
versity Law School of New York, he delivered | 
the valedictory in 1860, and was that year ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

Mr. Allen has never been a prlitician in 
the general acceptation of that term. He 
never belonged to a club or ward associ- 
ation in his life, but has always regarded | 
it his duty as a citizen to take part in the} 
general campaigns, which he has usually done 
as a public speaker, being one of the oy 

} 


magnetic and eloquent platform orators in our 
country. In April, 1861, Mr. Allen was ap- 
pointed Chief Assistant United States District 
Attorney by the Hon. E. Delafield Smith, and 
in April, 1865, he was invited by the Hon. Daniel 
S. Dickinson (Mr. Smith’s successor as United 
States Attorney) to remain in the same posi- 
tion, and after Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Allen con- | 
tinned through the administration of Mr. S. G, | 
Courtney. In 1869, when Mr. Pierrepont came | 
into office, Mr. Allen resigned a place he had 
acceptably filled so long, for private practice, 
and since that time probably no one of his 
years has enjoyed a practice more important or 
lucrative. 

We quote from a sketch of his life which 
appeared in the New York Ci/izen on the 
20th of December, 1866, as follows: ‘ Mr. 
Allen has tried and won some of the most !m- 
portant verdicts. He tries a case closely, isa 
good advocate, a sound reasoner, and has} 
much influence before a jury. His leading 
characteristic is a keen love of justice, truth 
and right. He treats all applicants to him for 
advice, whether high or low, with equal fair- 
ness, and he unflinchingly does what he deems 
to be right, regardless of consequences. He is 
a highly honorable man, personally popular, of 
unblemished reputation, and conscientious in 
the discharge of every duty. He is outspoken 
and manly in his relations with others, and his 
frank nature gains the confidence of his friends, 
and of all who have to consult him on official 
business.” 

Mr. Allen was at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention an enthusiastic supporter of Horace 
Greeley, and the National Committee of the 
Liberal Party has placed him at its head. 
Active, zealous, with a clear head, sagacious and 
popular, he will secure for his party and its 
chief in the coming canvass all that such 
qualities ever command, and victory will be 
attained if mortal man can achieve it. 











A ROMANCE OF TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS. 

1) TELL you, Fanny, that Mr. Edward Ire- 
ton loves your cash much beiter than he 
does you.” 

**T cannot believe it, Belle !” 

“And I’m quite sure your aunt thinks as I 
do. Do you not, my dear Miss Morris ?” 

**You shall not ask her, Belle.” 

‘*T wil!, little blue-eyes !” answered her mad- 
cap but common-sense friend, as the pleasant- 
looking spinster raised her he.d trom the 
embroidery on which she was engaged 1n an ad- 
joining window of the handsome apartment. 





| 
| 


talking about.” 

‘* Not until a minute since.” 

‘Well, then”—Fanny Morris’s face was 
scarlet as she rose from ber seat—‘if you 
choose to pay so little regard to my feelings, 
Belle, you force me to leave you.” 

** Belle Nettleton will not say a word more, 
Iam sure,” said Fanny’s aunt, gravely. ‘*My 





agreed to let the subject drop between us, 

Miss Nettleton looked from one to the other 
with a doubtfully careless scrutiny of their two 
faces ; then she shrugged her shoulders with a 
saucily contemptuous action, which had cer- 
tainly never been permitted her while studying 
the branches of knowledge and polite education 
under the tutelage of Madame Bontemps. 

** How delicious it is to see famity harmony!” 
she ejaculated, with a ringing laugh. * Fanny, | 
you are a little idiot. Miss Morris, what a pity 
it is you cannot diet your niece upon bread | 
and water tor a fortnight !” 

** Belle !” cried the heiress, angrily. 

“T mean exactly what I say!” exclaimed 
Miss Nettleion; ‘‘so there is no use Beile-ing | 











| scotling words of caution, | 
vidual whom he addressed might have felt | 


Then turning to the elderly lady, she said, “I jus. He’s confoundedly straight-laced, and will | 
am afraid you have not heard what we were | ‘#!k about his character, and all that. 

¢ ever, I'll be the guilty party who has made 
ducks and drakes of your fortune ; and hang me, 
if it wasn’t for the disarrangement of my busi- 
ness, but I’d take a turn at the game myself. 


: : ‘ ,,| noon. You can begin—ha, ha!—Miss Fanny 
niece already knows my opinion. But we have = ’ : 
y y Ol Morris, to-morrow ; and I hope you’ll like it.” 


two of the morning papers an announcement 
of a sad reverse of fortune which had fallen 
upon a young, wealthy and accomplished 
circles of the metropolis; while in the Herald 
a more positive paragraph appeared, stating that 
| of her guardians, it was publicly stated that 


article proceeded in a brief manner to censure 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


s 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Slight of form and short of stature, blue-eyed, | dent lie, for which the writer deserves a horse- 


susceptible and warm-hearted—her parents, 
both of them, deceased— having inherited an 
ample fortune from her father, of whom she 
was the only child, and living ostensibly under 
the care of her aunt, her two guardians, capital | 
men of business, but by no means very fashion- 
able, and both tolerably aged bachelors, paid 
her an occasional visit, kept her money safely 
invested for her, and uttended to her personal 
bank!ng account. 

She would undoubtedly be a great * catch,” 
as the slang of the marrying world has it. 

This night she accompanied her aunt, with a 
Mr. and Mrs. Spalding, to the Academy of 
Music. Here she had met Ned Ireton. Dressed 
in the extreme of fashion—dashingly humble, 
yet eagerly attentive, he had seemed more 
handsome than ever, in the girl’s eyes. 

And yet, during the whole of the evening, 
she was unable to rid herself of the unpleasant | 
impression made upon her by Belle Nettleton’s | 


On ber return, in Mr. Spalding’s carriage, she 
had leant back upon the cushions, and merely 
replied to her iriends in monosyllables, 

No sooner was she alone with her aunt than, 
throwing off her opera-cloak, she accompanied 
that lady to her dressing-room, She was fre- 
quently in the habit of doing so. Therefore, 
on this occasion it caused Miss Morris no sur- | 
Upon the elderly lady having dismissed 


prise. 


| her maid, Fanny’s first words, however, were 


sufficien'ly astonishing. 

“My old dariing,” she said. “I think it would 
be much better for us to be ruined a little. | 
Don’t you ?” 

Miss Morris opened her eyes very widely. 

‘No! Fanny—I’m sure I do not.” 

“But, aunty, you don’t want to have me | 


marry Ned.” 
“If by ‘Ned’ you mean Mr..——” 

* Edward Ireton. Of course I do.” | 

| 


* Most certainly not.” 

‘“*T am more than half canght already, you 
old dear; and unless 1 prove to my own satis- 
faction he is what you and Belle say ad 

* An angler for an heiress, Fanny.” 

“I'm afraid I shall marry him.” 

*“* Heaven forbid !” ejaculated Miss Morris, 

“So I think-—we’ll try him.” 

* What do you mean, Fan ?” 

‘“*Suppose I lose my fortune for one little 
month ?” 

Her aunt saw what she meant, and laughed 
as she heard this. 

“You don’t know, Fanny, what you are talk- 
ing about. Your two guardians ” 

‘*Shall help us out, aunty.” 

“Tf they do, a very little inquiry on the part 
of Mr. Ireton would convince him it was not so.” 

“Tf he’s a fortune-hunter, you old darling, 
the sight of Fanny Morris in a plain merino, 
and advertised to teach music, will be quite 
sufficient for him.” 

“But you can’t mean——” 

66 Yes; I do.” 

‘“*Mr. Carter and Mr. Fernly will never per- 
mit it.” 





| you scoundrel ?” exclaimed Ireton, savagely, 


| had he to risk the poor little fool’s property ?” 





* Oh! Yes—they shall.” 

And when, upon the following day, Fanny | 
Morris, with her aunt, called upon Mr. Fernly, | 
the younger of the girl's old bachelor guardians, 
who was himself something of a humorist, the 
elderly lady was a trifle chagrined to see how 
very kindly he took to his ward’s idea. 

* Certainly !” he said, with a chirping laugh. 
“Thaven’t the siightest repugnance to ruin 
poor old Tom’s daughter. I'll make Carter join 


How- 


It would be deucedly funny. How soon do you 
want to be ruined, little one ?” 

** As quickly as possible, guardy !” 

“Let me see! I'll call on Carter this after- 


On the following morning there appeared in 


heiress, well-known in the leading fashionable 
**in consequence of the careless inves!ments 
made on behalf of Miss Fanny Morris, by one 
the young lady was completely ruined.” The 
the too lax way in which guardians usually 


attended to their duties. 
As Ned Ireton was seated at his breakfast 


me or being offended. Put on your bonnet, | in the Clarendon—he had been languidly dis- 
Fanny, and walk with me to Stewarts. I pro-| cussing some early shad, a piece of steak 
mise you, henceforth, I will hold my tongue.” | cooked to a turn, poached eggs, a bottle of 

Her words, however, were destined to bear | Chablis and a cup of coflee—a waiter brought 


fruit, although scarcely, perhaps, in the style 
and fashion that the practical and somewhat 
worldly-minded Belle Nettleton might have 
preferred. 

Edward, or as his own intimate associates 
generally called him—Ned lreton—was a fash- 
jovable young man, who had been floating 
the last season on the upper surface of Ncw 
York society. Although no one of his acquaint- 
ances could lay his finger tangibly upon his | 
birthplace, or point out his business, cash- | 
capital or estate, he always appeared to be 
well provided with money. He dressed well, 
sported capital horses, with a faultless tiger, 
had rooms in the Clarendon, and was, it must 
be confessed, an exquisite driver. 

If Belle Nettleton set him down a3 a fortune- | 
hunter, she only shared the opinion entertained | 
of him by nine-tenths of bis male acquaintances, 
nine-tenths of which nine-tenths would have 
been fairly open to the same hostilely critical 
valuation, 

Very certainly, if this was the truth, no 
better subject than Miss Fanny Morris could 
have keen_selected by him to speculate upon. 





Benjamin Levi tapped a folded paper at a par- 


him a card. 

He turned pale, and then red. 

‘Show the map up to my room.” As the 
waiter retired he muttered, in a half-angry, 
half-scared tone : ** What the deuce can be the 
matter with the fellow ?” 

(ut he was not long kept in ignorance. On 
entering his sitting-room, a red-haired, Jewish- 
looking man, dressed in an underbred but costly 
style, sprang from the chair on which he was 
resting, and cried out: 

‘I say, Mr. Edward Ireton! what does this 
mean ?” 

* What does what mean ?” 

“This, sir! This, this !” 

With an injured air and savage grin, Mr. 


ticular paragraph, which he thrust into Mr, 
Ireton’s hand. 

The paper was the Herald. 

“Eh!” elaculated Ned Ireton, as he took 





the paper and glanced atthe paragraph. Then 


his face whitened and his knees shook. But | 


immediately recovering himself, he said, with 
a very good imitation of a laugh: ** An impu- 


| whipping.” 


‘Lie or not.” roared the red-haired Jew, 
“Tl find out in the next two hours; and, Mr. 
Ireton, if not a lie——” 

** Well, if not ?” 

“You had better take up that forged note 
before it comes due.” | 

“Forged note! What are you talking of, | 


and then suddenly changing to a pleasant tone, 


| added, ** Why, of course, I shall, my dear Levi, | 


as soon as I have found out the writer, and 
punished him as he merits.” 

Half an hour later, Ned Ireton found himself 
in the office of Mr. Carter, with whom he had 
picked up @ sort of acquaintance some time 


| since, 


Carter was by no means as pleasant-spoken 
an old bachelor as his fellow-guardian. 

‘* And what can I do for you, sir?” he asked, 
with a stiff nod of his head, as Ireton bowed. 

Under any other circumstances, the indi- 


somewhat squeamish as to his mode of imply- 
ing the question he wished a reply to. But 
time was with him, at present, a matter of too 
much value. It was a necessity for him to 
know whether Mr. Benjamin Levi would con- 
sider it advisable for himself to return the note 
to which he had alluded in his own hands. He 
could not afford to beat about the bush. 
‘*T have heard, Mr. Carter, something which 
pains me exceedingly.” 
‘*Of course you have. 
** About Miss Morris ?” 
“What is it to me, sir? Fernly did it—an 
old bag of wind! nothing else. What right 


So have I, sir.” 


“Then, Mr. Carter, am I to understand that 
Miss Morris will be——” 

“ A begyar, sir!” 

**Do you mean it ?” 

**Of course I do, sir, Four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, sir, all gone !” 

With his tongue cleaving dryly to the roof of 
his mouth, his brain throbbing as if it were 
about to burst, and without another word, Mr. 
Edward Ireton guitted the office. 

It was an unusually hot morning in the early 
part of May. 

The thermometer stood a little above ninety 
degrees. 

What wonder that he seemed on fire! 

He needed something to cool his throat. 
Turning into Beaver Street, he rushed into Del- 
monico’s, and was about to call for a pint of 
champagne, when his eye fell upon two figures 
at the far end of the bar. The one of these 
was Mr. Fernly, whom he knew by sight; the 
other was Mr. Benjamin Levi. The latter was 
talking eagerly and excitedly. The former 
was playing with his watch-chain and shrugging 
his shoulders, as cool as the coolest cucumber. 

**What an infernal swindler that Fernly is !” 
growled Ned Treton. ‘* How I should like to 
cut his throat !” 

Then, facing short round from the bar, he 
bolted from the room and rushed down the 


| heiress, and almost squeezed the breath out of 





steps without ordering anything. 

It was upon the following morning that 
Fanny Morris, aressed in the plainest of stuff | 
dresses, was attempting to pacify the somewhat 
tumultuous sobs of Belle Nettleton, while her 
aunt was occupied with Fanny’s music, in 
superintending the packing of two moderate- 
sized trunks. 

*Oh!oh! my poor Fanny! And you really 
won’t take your jewelry with you?” 

“No, Belle. ‘ Tout est perdu, hors Vhonneur,’ 
as the French king said.” 

** Hang the French king and all of his stupid 
balderdash !” exclaimed her friend. ‘ He’s 
been dead and buried some two hundred or 
two thousand years since, I forgetwhich. But 
oh! oh! you're alive, and will starve.” 

“No!” said Fanny, heroically; ‘I shall give 
lessons in music, and will endeavor to earn an 
honest living.” 

“And Vl be your first pupil, although you 





know I piay much better than you,” said Belle | 
through her tears, ‘*‘ if I have to pay you all the 
allowance my stingy papa allows me for clothes, 
and wear nothing but calico.” 

The elder Miss Morris bent energeticaliy over 
the trunk she was assisting in packing. She 
may have been touched by the gallantry of her 
niece or the chivalrous self-denial evidenced 
by her friend. If not, the tremulous motion of 
her figure showed how difficult a task the un- 
wonted labor must have been to her. 

Suddenly, a ring at the door-bell was heard, 
and Fanny turned in a listening attitude, 

‘*It may be Ned Ireton,” she whispered to 
Belie. 

‘“T’m sure it isn’t,” said that young lady. 
drying her eyes, almost instantaneously, and 
flushing up with intense scorn; ‘‘he’li never 
trouble you again.” 

Nor indeed was it that exquisite gentleman 
who entered the room, 

“Mr, Fernly !” ejaculated Fanny Morris. 

‘Well !” exclaimed Belle Nettleton. ‘I am 
astonished.” 

‘* At what, my dear young lady?” meekly 
inquired the demure-looking old bachelor. 

“At you, sir!” retorted Belle, not noticing 
the roguish twinkle which momentarily gleamed 
in his eyes. ‘ After ruining my poor little in- 
nocent and heroic Fanny, you come here to 
gloat over the trouble and ruin your abomi- 
nable treachery has caused her.” 





“Ho! ho! he! he!” laughed out Mr. Fernly, 
sinking into a chair. ‘ This is really too good.” 

Miss Nettleton turned indignantly to Fanny. | 
Unable to keep her merriment down, she was 
laughing, too. Worse! There was her aunt, 
that staid and most respectable old lady, sitting 
on the floor beside the partially packed trunk, 
laughing as well. What could it all mean? 

‘“Upon my word,” began Belle ; “ are you all | 
a parcel of lunatics ?” 

“] think we are,” said Fernly, recovering 
himself. ‘* However, our lunacy las answered | 
a good purpose. Blue eyes needn’t be a beggar | 
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any longer. Her stratagem succeeded more 
quickly than she supposed it would.” 

** low ?” cried the heiress, 

* Stratagem !” said Belle. 

‘“*Mr. Edward Ireton?” inquiringly observed i 
Miss Morris, | 

‘*That individual,” responded Mr. Fernly, 
has cut and run, to avoid the State Prison.” 

‘For what?” half-sighed and half-laughed 
Fanny. 

“A trifle of forgery—some two thousand 
dollars !” 

*“*On whom ?” asked Belle. 

“On your humble servant, Miss Nettleton. 
Which forgery, as you prevented his taking it 
up, Fanny, of course you will———” 

“She shan’t, Mr Fernly,” broke in Belle. 
** You are the man who has made a fool of — 
No! It was you, little blue: eyes!” she ex- 
claimed, as she threw her arms round the 
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her body, while she rained kisses on her eyes, 
nose, cheeks and lips, indiscriminately. After ; 
making an end of which, she looked round ma- 
liciously upon the old bachelor, and added : 
‘*So, I think the fair thing for both of you 
would be to halve the loss,” 

**No, no!” said Fanny. ‘ I—— 

“Will not be stupid enough to imagine I 
meant what I was saying, seriously,” gravely ‘i 
said Mr. Fernly. ‘It is one of those swindles 5 
we all of us have at times. We must grin and 
bear them. But—Ha! ha! ha!” he continued, 
with a new explosion of laughter; ‘* what a ; 
romance !” he 

‘°Or TWENTY-FOUR HOURS!” cried out Belle 4 
Nettleton, ‘It is better than any farce. Is it 
not, Miss Morris ?” 


——_— $$ 5 








LUTHER’S TANGLE. 


ITTLE FENNERS was running over with 
New Yorkers. The Ambroses had come 
up one year by chance, or, in desperation, 

as it were, looking only for a place where the : 
twins might cough and whoop to their full ex- ‘| 
tent, without causing a stampede wherever 3 
they were heard. ® 

A lovely little nestle of a place the Ambroses 
found it, scooped out like a punch-bowl from 
between the hills of the Saranac; and having } 
sounded its fame abroad, the littie village ) 
gathered into itself Summer boarders, until it 
bade fair to lose its original simplicity, and 
became familiar with the newest fashions, and 
latest forms of pleasure-taking. 

Already the village girls had become be- 
witched about upper skirts, and wavy curls 
above their foreheads, and the farmer boys 
who, like all their kind, had the vaguest of lines 
defining man and boyhood, had begun to put 
on airs, finding the way home from milking, 
any way and every way, except by the public 
path wherein they might meet a “ city boarder.” 

Half way down the one street of Little 
Fenners the Lockwoods lived, where, in the 
long, rambling house, distinguished by wings 
and lean-to’s and a great bulging oven, clinging 
to the kitchen-wall like a mainmoth wart, they 
took boarders—as Susan Ann Mills, the village 
newsmonger, said, they *‘ received inmates.” 

The Lockwoods were proud, you see ; and in 
those words, given with a sneer and Susan 
Ann’s unmollified acidity, there was conveyed 
at once the Lockwoods’ struggle between irre- 
pressible pride and poverty. 

The ‘‘inmates” consisted of Luther Wing. a 
tall, silent, strong-faced man, who, 4n the per- 
petuity of his boarding days. had never been 
known to change localities. He was the village 
lawyer ; almost too tranquil and good-tempered 
to be successful, since he never advised a law- 
suit, except as a last resort. my 

The other boarder was Miss Welby, the vil- ' 
lage schoolteacher, the learned among women 
at Little Fenners, and a damsel turned long 
since, with “reluctant feet, from where the 
brook and river meet.” 

Miss Welby was forty, less two ; round, as it 
best becomes forty to be, and with a temper 
laid in stratas of good-nature and thoughtless 
asperity, with a generosity waich had its little 
backslidings into penuriousness and illiberality. 
In other words, Miss Welby was well-meaning 
but ** crotchety.” 

It was good for her to be at the Lockwood:’, 
the teacher said, and everybody believed her. 
She did pot add that ‘hope told a flattering 
tale,” and cajoled her into the idea that some 
day she would be loved as then she loved. For 
this, if the secret of her heart had been dis- 
closed, made the days fair and sweet at the 
Lockwoods’. 

As for Luther Wing, never a thought had he 
given to marrying Lucinda Welby. He re- 
spected her, and looked up to her high planes | 
of inferential calculus while they toyed with | 

| 
| 











the major premises of Logic, but to talk of love 
—never ! 

Luther, however, was in his own way as 
blind as Miss Welby, and nurturing in silence 
a blossom quite as possible to be cut off in 
an untimely way as was her project. As 
Mr. Lockwood had long since been gathered 
to his fathers, Luther had come to take the 
place of the head of the family; and al- 
though Rachel, commonly called ‘* Widow Lock- 
wood,” was sufficient for the day, and what 
one might call *‘ executive” among live stock 
and farm products, occasionally it pleased 
her to have Luther add the affirmative to her 
opinions, and thus he became to be somebody 
in somebody else’s place. 

Luther had known Kitty Lockwood in her 
pinafore, eating bread and milk with a wooden 
spoon. He had watched her grow to a graceful 
womanhood, and if such a man ever gets be- 
yond the merest preference for anything, then 
Luther loved Kitty Lockwood. 

But it was none of that love tnat is all 
glamour, the will-have and won’t-give-up kind 
that breeds elopements and provokes suicides. 
A woman wouid have said it was a semi-frater- 
nal, entirely tranquil love, well enough of its 
kind, but adapted to the needs of such women 
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ar have no Vesuvius-like experiences, whose 
love-flame never snaps out and sets something 
on fire, but burns with a glow entirely safe. 

And what of Kitty ? 

As an only child, she had devoted much of 
her time to chasing butterflies, with her hat 
whirling by the strings, and instead of giving 
much thought to Luther Wing, had pressed 
more ferns than fingers, and sung of “ Love’s 
Young Dream,” without any very lively convic- 
tions as to what it might be experimentally. 

When Luther, at the cribbage-board of an 
evening, had rejoiced over her “ flushes” and 
‘*sequences,” and had looked as loving as any- 
body can whose nature is too reflective to be 
demonstrative, and who lets ‘“*I dare not wait 
upon I weuld,” Kitty thought he was very, very 
‘““nice,’ and probably just what her father 
might have been. 

When Kitty wes sixteen, Luther began to 
give her lessons in Greek and Latin, and to- 
gether they read of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece, the lovely Hesperides, and Proserpine 
and the Lilies. After that, they took in learned 
manner a tonic course of higher mathematics, 
and a year or so among the immortal names of 
history. But never a word of Abelard and 
Heloise, silly Sappho, nor Lady Nancy with a 
love-rose growing out of her shrined heart, 

Once, when Kitty went for a week over the 
great North Hill to her grandfather’s, she wrote 
a strange, impulsive letter back to Luther Wing. 
It came all sealed with scarlet wax, stamped 
with a thimble-top, and folded again and again, 
like a wet napkin at a down-stairs restaurant, 
And it was so unexpected! Luther’s great 
brown eyes gleamed like fire; he swung him- 
self up-stairs in his usual Jack-on-a-string 
manner, and in the silence of the room, under 
the rafters, read as follows: 


‘**DEAR, DEAR, LUTHER: Won’t you please, 
please, please see that Binny keeps her kittens 
in the box under the stairs, and do, do, do keep 
Crummles from scratching up my morning-glory 


seeds. 1am awfully happy up here, and Tom 
Langdon wants a lock of my hair. ShallI? 
“Yours, Kitry.” 


This was dreadful! A cold sweat broke out 
all over Lutber’s brow. He shivered, with 
what, nobody knows ; but going down-stairs, 
he kicked the box, where the cat slept, from 
under the stairway, and forthwith let out 
Crummles, the most vicious hen on the premises, 

Revenge, the passion of weak minds, and the 
pet vice of long-bodied men, as old women say, 
had raised an evil spirit in Luther. 

In due time, Kittycame home. The box was in 
its place, the kittens were safe, and Crummles 
had not touched a spear of Kitty’s morn- 
ning-glories. For Luther, ‘ clothed, and in his 
right mind,” had repented in sackcloth and 
ashes; and Kitty, writing home again, had 
called him Loo-ey, and said ‘‘she hated boys 
who chewed spruce-gum, and spoiled their 
hands with jackstones—vide Tommy Langdon.” 

There never was a warmer June, or one 
more unlike the sweet-flushed month of blos- 
soms, than June, eighteen-hundred-and-sixty. 

Everybody fled the city precipitately, and 
houses shut themselves up where bairns and 
anxious mothers could not stay their going to 
turn the bolts and latches. Little Fenners was 
like an English sea-coast town, and fairly 
seethed with nurses and babies, wicker wagons 
and pony phaetons, 

The Ambroses were back again, bringing 
with them two nieces, and a nephew, a tall, 
brown fellow, fresh from Navy-school at Anna- 
polis. The Ambrose girls and Kitty Lockwood 
were old chums; and straightway on their ar- 
rival at Little Fenners they threw themselves 
into one another’s arms, and gushed after the 
manner of 16—20. 

Hector Murray, the “‘ middy,” stood by and 
smiled with a superior look, as if those green 
and tender sentiments were most amusing ; 
but Kitty’s golden hair, all fluffed in a little 
glory round her forehead, her meek blue eyes, 
and pretty, oval face, made a picture not to be 
despised. He could forgive a gush on behalf 
of his sisters toward anything so fair, and so 
extremely like a periwinkle. Hector had as 
many affectations as ever spoiled a girl ; how- 
ever, he and Kitty were friends in no time, and 
in less than a week, after the manner of such 
effervescent natures, there was what the Widow 
Lo. kwood called a ‘“‘regular mix” up at the 
Ambroses’. 

Alas, for Luther Wing! Every night at sun- 
set, as he took his way up-town to bring Kitty 
tome, a vision of that damsel playing cribbage 
ander the porch with the ‘lofty middy ” as he 
called Hector, smote him, hip and thigh ! 

In his rage he invariably turned abeut, and 
went home and into bed, leaving Kitty to get 
home as best she might. Next morning he was 
black-browed, and completely given over to the 
jealous mood of long-jointed humanity. 

Things went on in this manner until, one 
day, there occurred one of those semi-enjoyable 
things called picnics, where bugs and sand- 
wiches, garter-snakes and accidents, make up 
the pleasurable incidents of the day. Luther 
Wing, of course, being one of the antiquities 
of the neighborhood, was not once thought of 
when the picnic list was made up by those 
concerned. Kitty, after a day’s agony over 
trosted queen's cake and home-made caramels, 
we. vo bed with the birds, and rose with them 
to the picnic morning. The party drove and 
walked off to Bonny Hill, where, in a ravine at 
the foot, enlivened by a deep, plunging creek, 
the day’s sport was to be found. There were 
baskets, boxes, and long-necked flasks with 
berry wine, and claret. There were games, 
graces, and sheet-music. There were accor- 
deons, asihmatic and grumpy, a fife or two 
played by half-taught boys, and a tambourine 
to be pounded by whoever liked the occupation 
for an immortal soul. 

At the very outset, Hector Murray exhibited 
the languid air of hauteur so often assumed by 
city youths who honor pastoral districts with 
their presence. Everything» proposed was 


| telling was ‘* poky, ” and there was nothing sug- | 
gested that was not frowned upon by this would- | 
| be blasé man. 





| 
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Round dances were tried, in which he would 
not join, An old-fashioned schottische, how- 
ever, and a cotillion, shaded off into a frolic ; 
and then there was a shout for the Lanciers. 

**But who knows the Lanciers ” cried Rosa 
Benson, ‘* Oh, Hector Murray must, of course !” 

‘“Of course !” and ‘ Certainly !” everybody 
said; but where was Hector Murray ? 

There was a hunt, a counting-up, and lo! 
another one was missing, and this was Kitty 
Lockwood ! 

“Not fair !—not fair!” cried all hands, and 
in an instant all were alert. 

Hither and yon the younglings fled, without 
concert, plan, or common-sense suggestion. 
They who ran swiftest, and ran the way of the 
sinner, viz.: down-stream, came at length upon 
& sudden turn of the plunging creek, and thrre 
a silent form, balf in, half out of the water, 
lay cruelly bruised and bleeding. 

A quick upright move, a snap of water in 


the face, and the pain of a broken ankle, restoreé | 


Hector Murray’s consciousness. 

But Kitty! Where was Kitty? 

Hector, in an agony, pointed to where they 
had both slipped down the steep side of the 
ravine, and where he, stunned by a fall against 
a rock, had lost consciousness and companion. 

“For heaven’s sake follow the stream !” 
cried Percy Ambrose. ‘‘She must have floated 
toward Belden’s Dam, and God grant she’s not 
gone over !” 

Leaving Hector to the care of a lad, the party 
rushed on, half wild. Fifty rods below, they 
came upon a figure leaning upon a tree-stump. 
Hatless and coatless, his clothes were dripping 
wet, and, clinging to his bony frame, presented 
a wonderful type of constructive anatomy. 
Across his arm he held a little Naiad, quite as 
damp ; and, just as 

*“ Every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale,” 


Luther Wing was whispering to Kitty. He 
called her pet names while he squeezed the 
waiter from her ruffles. He named her angel 
of all known worlds, while he stroked the 
pretty fluff clean out of her golden hair. He 
did everything but kiss her quivering lips, and 
that, old as the man was—an antique of twenty- 
seven Summers—was quite beyond his daring. 

But when the disbanded picnic came upon 
him in a flock, he said he would take care of 
Miss Lockwood ; and he said it with such an 
air, such a tall up-rising, dripping, and severely 
in earnest, that the picnicking Philistines fled, 
and went their way up-stream. 

Luther was as good as hisword. He carried 
Kitty all the way home, wringing ler hair as 
he went, and emptying little bags of water 
from his sleeves and pockets; and when, just 
as he got to the gate, he asked the girl to 
marry him, she said: * Of course ; sle always 
expected \o, because—well, because.” 

And when the child said it, she looked up 
with a little “‘why not?” in her sweet blue 
eyes and modest periwinkle fice, and Luther, 
turning away to hide two tears, saw Crummles 
scratching up the very last of Kitty’s creepers ! 
*“*God be praised !” said Lu'her; but whether 
he meant it for happiness or hens, who knows ? 








THE FLICKERING LAMP. 


[T\HE ticket-of-leave system was professedly 
instituted to induce convicts to behave 
themselves with propriety ; but this result 

was soon lost sight of, and the greater the 
rogue, sometimes, the better the luck. In fact, 
there were thre sorts of characters who used 
to obtain tickets. No.1, we will call him, got a 
ticket for genuine good behavior; No. 2 ob- 
tained his through showing the whites of his 
eyes while attending divine service, and per- 
haps working himself into the good graces of 
the chaplain ; No. 3 was successtul because he 
was a troublesome fellow to the officers 
(‘screws ”: of the prison, was a thorough vil- 
lain, and ripe for anything—consequentiy they 
were glad to get rid of him. By tliis course 
the real motive for establishing the ticket sys- 
tem, relieving the overcrowded convict estab- 
lisnhments, was carried out—how successfully 
for the public weal may be inferred from the 
fact that nearly all convicts released on ticket 
were sent back for misconduct. 

Ned Parker belonged to the class No. 3 
afore-mentioned. He was some sort of worker 
in iron by trade, and a jBirmingham man, at 
which place he committed a burglary, was 
sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude, 
and sent to Portland. At the expiration of 
seven and a half years he obtained a ticket, 
and returned to his native place, where in a 
short time he again gotinto trouble. and was sent 
for twelve months to the county jail. His being 
there was reported at the Home Office, and the 
Secretary of State issued a warrant for bis ap- 
prehension when the twelve months should 
have expired. This instrument was sent to 
the chief magistrate at Bow Street, who then 
issued his warrant, and placed it in the hands 
of your humble servant. 

I proceeded to Birmingham, obtained pos- 
session of Ned, and brought him to London 
without a mishap. He was very amiable until 
his re-commitment ; then he began to show his 
teeth, and I knew I had a slippery customer to 
deal with. 

I started with him by the one P.M. train for 
Dorchester, and I should mention, by-the-way, 
that we were nearly of a size, about the same 
height, and altogether, in a physical sense, 
well matched. When we arrived at South- 
ampton we had to change carriages, and we 
lost most of our traveling companions who had 
gone with us that far. He attempted, in the 
confusion on the platform, to slip away; but 
my eye had not left him for a moment, and my 
grip was on his coat-sleeve in a trice. We 
merely smiled to one another, as two might do 


“voted @ bore.” Games were juvenile, story- | at a stop in a game at draughts. 


On leaving Southampton it was dark, and 
the lamp lit in the carriage ; station after sia- 
tion was ! Lg 
pass nger, or taking one up; then, besides our- 
| selves, but one remained ; then a trio of jolly- 

faced farmers got in, and made the carriage 
| echo with their broad laughs and heavy voices. 
| I was just wishing that their journey might be 
| to my destination, when the whistle screamed, 
| the lights of the village began to course round 
in their merry dance, the train stopped, and 
our friends the farmers were gone. 

One person now remained, and he was a 
timid-looking man, who, had I mentioned the 
fact that a notorious burglar was sitting beside 
him, would doubtless have gone into a fit, or 
out of the window; but even he was company, 
and could scream, in the event of trouble, if 
nothing else. 

I said, just now, I wished the farmers had 
been going my way, and so I did of a truth; 
for I jelt a presentiment that I and my prisoner 
were in for a fight. I did not like to change 


reaciied. sometimes dropping a 


trayed fear. 
eye, and as often caught him evidently mea- 
suring me. 

An unearthly shriek from the engine, and a 
sudden lurch of the carriage in rounding a 
curve, caused the prisoner, in recovering his 
equilibrium, to display his handcuffs. The 


on the platform before the train had fairly 
stopped. Then we were alone. ‘* Any more 
going on?” Bang! slam! slam! bang! a 
shriek, and we were off again. 


the lamp fell on each of our faces. His eyes 
glistened like a reptile’s. I can’tsay how mine 
looked, but I know they were fixed as intently 
on his as a cat's on a mouse. 

Our run now would take us to Dorchester. 
A screech, and I knew the lights of a station 
we were passing were dancing outside the win- 
dow ; but I did not look at them. Then our 
lamp began to burn low from lack of oil, Still 
we could see each other distinctly. It gradu- 
ally burnt lower and lower still; then it flick- 
ered and jumped; then almost went out ; up 
again, with a beautiful, bright light ; down, 
down, down; then a glorious brilliancy ; then 
out. 

In @ moment we were in each other’s arms. 
I dipped, in springing for his throat, and had 
both my hands fastened in his neckerchief; 
but, in dipping, his hands shot over my bead, 
and I was held by the villain with his hands 
linked together at the back of my neck. By 


close to his, and he was savagely biling at me 
like a wild animal. I kept the top of my head to- 
ward his mouth as well as I could, and he 
could only snap at my hair. I increased the 
pressure on his throat with all the desperation 
ot a madman, and slipped my bead out of the 
horrible garotte. Our legs were entwined, 
and down we went with a fearful shake, and a 
fearful oath from him—the first word that had 
been spoken. 

The right one does not always come upper- 
most, and I was under, with his knees upon 
my chest. I had felt the cold handcuffs at the 
back of my neck, and now. kind reader, they 
were on my throat, with his fisis, one on each 
side, pressing on the floor. I have heard of 
people having their hearts in their mouths, but 
I cannot tell what was in mine ; be it what it 
might, it was very much too large. I cannot 
say I gave up, but I thought it was nearly 
finished with me. I was getting bewildered 
and losing my whereabouts, when what usually 
sounds like a demon’s shriek came to my ears 
like the soft melody of an olian harp, and 
the ery of ‘* Tickets ready” was the signal for 
the fiend to jump up and try to make his 
escape ; but no, I was with him, and with a 
little assistance his hands were cuffed behind 
his back, we got into a fly, and in a quarter of 
an hour he was safe for the night in the police 
lock-up. 

I then betook myself to where I usually put 
up, sat down to a nice warm meal—not forget- 
ing to send my man his supper—stuck my 
slippered feet to the fire, and felt very thank- 
ful. Did you ever feel thankful for an escape 
from peril? I have, many times. A strange 
feeling, is it not? 

I felt quite comfortable, and not at all in- 
clined to go out again that night; but I had 
promised, on leaving London, to be at the sta- 
tion and wait the arrival of a brother officer 
and a convict, and they were due in Dorchester 
at about ten P.M. 

He was a queer fellow, this mate of mine. 
He had little sparkling black eyes, a hooked 
nose, very red, with a very peculiar mouth ; 
when he was pleased the corners would go up, 
and almost form a semi-circle under his nose ; 
but when in the opposite mood, the effect was 
directly contrary. 

We—that is, the half-dozen men employed on 
ticket-of-leave duty—found it cold traveling by 
night, and the afore-mentioned queer tellow, 
whom I will call Tom, was determined to keep 
warm, and for that purpose bought a heavy 
great-coat, which he had had lined with another 
great-coat, besides a mass of other linings. 
We all told him, when he displayed this pon- 
derous case, that it was much too heavy and 
cumbersome. However, he was pleased with 
it, and that was sufficient. 

I was waiting at the time his train arrived, 
and when he and bis man blundered on to the 
platform I could scarcely refrain from laughing 
aloud. Tom looked like a straw-stuffed guy, 
| with his arms standing off from his body for 
the simple reason that they could not be in- 
duced to remain at his sides, and his mouth 
was in a circle of satisfaction. The thought 
crossed my mind that his prisoner might easily 
get away from him, but as he had put the coat 
on for the first time in coming down by this 
train, the convict had had no opportunity. 
However, we started toward the town, across 
| the flelds that lie between. It was very dark, 





carriages, as a full one now might be an empty | 


one at the next station, and it would have be- | 


I kept measuring my man in my | 


timid-looking man was out of the carriage and | 


We were sit- | 
ting opposite each other, and the light from | 


this means he had the power of bring my face | 


e? 
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and a row of trees on cither side marked the 
path. 1l was keeping my eye on the prisoner 
as much as if he hud been in my custody, and 


old Tom was puffing and blowing along a little 
in the rear. In a moment, like a shadow. the 
man was gone! Gone where? Which way? 
Tom stood still and bellowed like a bull, and I, 
trembling, with excitement, started off in pure 
suit, at hap-hazard. 

Dashing hither and thither, stumbling, trip- 
ping, turning and running in another direction, 
thinking at the same time that I was, more 
than likely, running away from the fugitive, 
but still bound to fly on somewhere, when sud- 
denly I came to the e4ge of, what appeared to 
me, a deep pit. I tried bard to jerk myself 
back, but it was too late. In I went, head-first, 
and came down, to my surprise, without hurt- 
ing myself in the least; for I had fallen ona 
cushion, and that cushion an animated one. I 
eripped hold of it with superhuman strength, 
and struggled out (of what had been a trap to 
both of us) with the runaway. I shouted, and 
Tom was soon witb us, but minus his great- 
coat. He had escaped irom it to join the pur- 
and did not know where he leftit. We 

searched for some time, and when about to 
| give up, Came across the phenomenon, stand- 
ing as bolt upright, with the arms extended, as 
| if old Tom had been init. We then took the 
prisoner to the lock-up, as a companion to my 
|} man for the night; went back to my comfort- 
able tire, feeling very excited ; and retired to 
bed for the purpose of sleep and rest, but. in 
my case, to go through the events of the day 
| again and again, 

| We got rid of our prisoners next day, and 
returned in company to London. Tom svld 
his “‘ capital warm coat” cheap to a cabmun, 
so *’tis an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 
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NEWS BREVITIES. 

Tse mechanics of Boston threaten an eight 
hour strike. 

New York ladies regulate the weather by 
thermometer parasols. 

Farner CLEVELAND, the veteran city mis- 
sionary of Boston, is dead. 

Tue Extradition ‘Treaty with England has 
passed the German Reichstag. 

Mr. Scuenck declares that the supplemental 
article excludes the indirect claims. 

An embassy from the Government of the 
Burmese Empire has arrived at London. 


Cuicaco is about to organize a regiment 
after the model of the New York Seventh. 

MEXICANS say that, as business is reviving, 
the troubles may be said to be practically over. 

Natuan Weston, LL.D., late Chief Justice 
| of the Supreme Court, died in Augusta, Me., June 3d, 
| aged 90, 

A portion of Italy was visited by a terrible 
| flood on the Sth, by which 40,000 families are rendered 
homeless. 
| A srorm in the vicinity of Boston on the 
5th nearly destroyed the whole of the Dorchester 
yacht fleet. 

Tue famous Parisian band of La Garde 
Républicaine reached New York on the 6th, en route 
for Boston. 


Some jocular California robbers let off a 
a clergyman recently, on his promise to pray for them 
his money’s worth. 


A RESOLUTION appropriating $10,000 for an 
equestrian statue of General Rawlins has passed the 
United States Senate. 


CuristopuER G. Fox, of Buffalo, was elected 
Grand Master of the N, Y. Grand Lodge, F. & A. M., 
last week, and E. E, Thorne, Deputy. 


Durinc May, 21,890 German immigrants 
landed at this port—an increase of 10,700 as compared 
with the corresponding month last year. 


A Boston woman recently tried to commit 
suicide because her dearest friend’s engagement-ring 
was a cluster, and ! er own only a solitaire, 


Sexator Browniow was sufficiently recov- 
ered from his recent illness to take part in the pro- 
cession on Decoration Day in Knoxville, Tenn. 


THe Secretary of the ‘Treasury has in- 
structed the Collector at New Orleans to prevent the 
landing of the Greek brigands reperted to be on a 
vessel bound to that city. 


At the celebration of the Pope’s birthday 
in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, a subscription was 
started to present to his Holiness a crown of thorns, 
to be made of massive gold, 


A man known as “ Sally Kelly” died the 
other day in Edinburgh at the age of 82. He had been 
couvicted in the Police Court 350 times, and spent 
upward of 40 years in prison. 


An Alabama paper was not issued at the 
regular time lately, one of the editors being on the 
jury and the other having been married. th ex- 
pressed their regrets in the next issue. 


An Italian capitalist has established a 
peanutry at Sullivan, Ind. The citizens will celebrate 
the event in grand mass meeting, on which occasion 
14 bushels of peanuts will be barvecued, 


In Amesbury a young factory girl fell so 
violently in love with a young man, that her friends 
were obliged to send her to an asylum for the insane, 
to protect him and t’other girl he liked better. 


An infant in Buffalo was found the other 
night suffering from nothing less than delirium tre- 
mens, which had been brought on by feeding from a 
whisky-bottle in the hands of an intemperate mother. 


A BRAKEMAN On the Connecticut Shore 
Line took his lady-love to New London, Conn.,the other 
day, was there married in the conductor’s room, and 
took his wife home on the train, doing his regular 
work. 


Tue opinion which Dom Pedro, Emperor of 
Brazil, formed of Europe during his recent tour, is 
laconically expreseed as foliows: “There are only 
two countries in Europe—England and Germany ; the 
rest is rubbish.” 


Tue harem of the Khédive of Egypt in his 
new palace at the Abbasiyah, near Cairo, was burned, 
April 9th. The wives were rescued and conveyed to 
another place, where the royal polygamist followed 
them the next morning. 


An Englishman who had wandered abowt 
the African diamond mines for several mont&s, subr 
sisting upon charity, had a streak of fuck lasi 
March, finding during that month, on q little lot h 
bad olten before uvandoned, $275,000 ig gold, 
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NEW YORK.—EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE MONSTER MEETING 
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DREAMING AND AWAKING. 


F I had lain thee low in the mold, 
| With the seas on thy fair, frank face, 
And prayed ‘hy prayer, and made my moan, 
And turned to my desolate hearth alone, 

To stare at thy vacant place 





Why, I had mourned the long hours through, 
With a sorrow that would not die; 

Yet thinking, my love and I at last, 

When the fret and the fever of life are past, 
May meet in our home on high. 


If I had seen thee turn away, 
From this passionate love of mine, 

To woo another, for troth and faith, 

To give another, for life and death, 
True hand and name of thine: 


Why, I had felt, though not for me 
To win that noble heart, 

I may watch his steadfast course afar, 

1 may joy in the light of my one proud star, 
As I sit in the shade apart. 


But to know our trust was baseless, 
To know our hope was vain, 
Ah! who that wakens from visioned bliss, 
To truth, cold, bitter and hard as this, 
Would venture to dream again? 


GUARDIAN’S SON. 
BY 
FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


MY 


CHAPTER Xx. 
[esa was a flight of stairs close by me 


leading to the upper floor, which I had | 


always felt certain existed, in spite of Mrs. 
Phelpe’s denials. I hurried along, dimly lighted 
on the way by a partially-covered skylight. I 
was in a narrow passage, with a door at the 
further end—a door partially open. 

I ran toward it—I pushed against it; some- 
thing resisted my efforts—some weight lying 
on the other side. 

“Come out! come out!” I criea, wildly. | 
‘You are free at last. Come out, I say.” 

There was a low moan from within—the 
sound of a human voice ; the prisoner so long 
secreted in that gloomy place was close to me. 

I pushcd against the door with renewed 
strength ; it yielded—opened slowly. I was in 
a large room, lighted from the ceiling ; on the 
floor, at my feet, crouched a woman with her 
face hidden in her dress, huddled down in an 
attitude of mortal terror. She did not move or 
look up. I heard her voice, faint and smoth- 
ered, crying out: 

“Are you going to murder me, after all? 
Have you come to kill me?” 

“Get up! get up!” I answered. 
free—you are safe—get up !” 

‘‘Whose voice is it?” she muttered. ‘It’s 
not Mrs. Phelps’s—it’s not his—who have they 
sent ?” 

‘*T have come to liberate you,” I answered. 
“ Try to understand-—you are free at last.” 

‘* Free ?” she repeated, in a wondering tone. 

‘Yes! Stand up—look at me—don’t be 
afraid! Iam going to take you away at once! 
Don’t lose a moment! If you want your liberty, 
for God’s sake, get up.” 

She started up at my passionate appeal and 
stared at me, holding her hands out to keep 
me off. I could see her face now—her pale, 
worn face, with the impress of a long terror 
stamped upon it. 

‘““Who are you? what do you want?” she 
whispered. 

“To save you,” I replied—‘to give you 
freedom.” 

‘‘ They won’t let me go,” she returned in the 
game unnatural whisper. ‘“ He’li kill me.” 

“Only come with me, and they can’t harm 
you. There is not a moment to lose! Oh! 
trust me—try to understand.” 

“IT understand well enough,” she replied, 
with a strange composure. ‘*I’m not crazy. 
They call me 80; but Iam not. Don’t believe 
them.” 

‘“t know you are not,” I said. 

“No, no—not crazy!” she repeated. ‘I 
wonder that am not! He has tried to drive 
me mad; but he could not—he could not !” 

“You are free now,” I answered. ‘You 
aeed not be afraid ; no one can harm you.” 

I heard a sound below. I knew that Mrs. 
Phelps had struggled up from the floor. It was 
dangerous to lose an instant, still I was afraid 
of alarming the poor creature by undue eager- 
aess. 

* Now come with me,” I said, gently. ‘* Don’t 
waste a second in this lonesome place.” 

** Did they send you ”” she asked, with a sud- 
den suspicion in her eyes. 

‘Mrs. Phelps and her son? No; they have 
tried for weeks to keep me out. I could only 
get here now. I felt certain you were a pris- 
oner here——” 

‘*So long,” she interrupted, with a moan ; 

so long—years and years.” 

** But it is all over now—come, come !” 

I heard Mrs. Phelps in the room below. She 
was trying to fasten the doors, 

** What’s that noise ?” the woman asked. 

“She wants to lock us in,” I answered. 
* There’s nobody there but Mrs. Phelps. She 
can’t stop us. Don’t be airaid; we are stronger 
than she is.” 

I caught the trembling creature in my arms 
and forced her out of the chamber, down the 
winding stairs, encouraging ber with whispered 
words. At the foot we met Mrs. Phelps. At 
the sight of her the prisoner hid her face on 
my shoulder and began to tremble more vio- 
lently. 

‘*Don’t go,” cried Mrs. Phelps. 


“You are 


** Mabel, 


she will take you off to amadhouse. Don’t go.” 

The poor woman uttered a faint cry, and at- 
tempted to struggle out of my hold, but I 
clasped one arm closely about her waist, with 
the other I pushed Mrs. Phelps back so vio- 
lently that she fell against the secretary, utter- | 
ing a cry of pain. 
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“Don’t attempt to touch us!” J exclaimed. | 


‘Your power is gone—Mabel is free—let us go! 
The clergyman is below—there are people 
enough to help—I will scream until I bring the 


whole house up here—don’t try to stop us.” 


; : : : } 
I hurried my companion swiftly along. I 


drew her down the stairs, whispering con- 
stantly : 

‘*You are free—free! Ruth Byerson will 
come—tie old clergyman, Mr. Hedges—you are 
Safe, saie !” 

She ceased to cry out ; she clutched my hand 
with her cold, nerveless fingers, und we sped on. 
I was obliged to support half her weight in my 
arms, for she had been so long without exert- 
ing her strength, that she had in a measure lost 
control over her limbs. 
| We reached tne hall on the second floor ; as 
| we gained the foot of the attic-stairs, I looked 
| up, and saw Mrs, Phelps start forward to follow 
us. Suddenly she reeled, flung out her arms, 
and with a hollow groan she fell senseless 
upon the floor, overpowered by the horrible 
despair of this discovery. 

As we hurried on again, I heard my name 
called. I recognized the voice, changed as it 
was by fear and trouble. 

‘* Ruth !” I shrieked in answer. ‘ Ruth !” 
| The old woman appeared at the top of the 
staircase leading from the lower hall ; her gray 
hair was loosened and falling about her shoul- 
| ders; her face was livid; her voice so weak, 
that as she ran toward me she could only gasp, 
brokenly: 

* He’s coming—to the house—lost—lost !”’ 
| At her approach, the woman I had rescued 
| buried her face on my shoulder with a fresh 
| cry. 

**Look here !” I exclaimed. 
this ?” 

I lifted the poor creature’s head ; 
the face, and called in awful whisper : 

“Good God, Mabel Dunning! Is it her 
ghost ?” 

“Tm alive—I’m alive!” moaned the girl, 
sti ring at her with a look of troubled recogni- 
| tion, ** Don’t let them carry me off to the mad- 
house. I won’t tell—I won’t say a word—don’t 
let them.” 

*Help me, Ruth,” I said. ‘*Let Roland 
alone—he may come in safety—the secret is re- 
vealed.” 

Ruth stood stupetied, repeating in wonder: 

** Mabel—Mabel Dunning !” 

The girl had fallen against me in a sort of 
stupor; she had not tainted, for her breath 
came in shuddering sobs, but she could neither 
move nor speak. 

‘“*Help me get her into my room, Ruth,” I 
said. ‘“*There’s not a minute to lose—for 
Roland’s sake—we can save Roland now !” 

Ruth came back to her senses at once ; she 
did not wait to question; she helped me lift 
Mabel, and between us we carried her into my 
room, laid her on the sofa, and got the door 
locked. We found camphor and hartshorn, 
and used every means possible to restore ker, 
Ruth only asking: 

“What does it mean? Where did you find 
her ?” 

“Shut up in the tower. She has been a 
prisoner since Harry Phelps was murdered.” 

‘She knows everything !” cried Ruth, 

* And Roland is safe,” I answered. ‘ Don’t 
scream, Ruth—don’t cry. If we frighten her, 
she may go mad! Speak to her—she remem- 
bers you.” 

Mabel Dunning opened her eyes and stared 
about, with a new fear distorting her face. 

“*T thought I was free,” she gasped. ‘* Who 
said so ?” 

“You are,” I replied. 
are safe.” 

‘Who are you?” she asked. ‘ You look 
kind ; don’t kill me. Don’t shut me up again.” 

** Don’t you know old Ruth ?” I said ; ** Aunty 
Ruth? See, here she is; she won’t let anybody 
hurt you—she will save you.” 

‘Yes, Mabel, yes,” sobbed the old woman. 
‘““You remember me? you are not afraid of 
Ruth ?” 

‘You mustn’t give way now,” I continued. 
“You are free—try to understand that! You 
shall go down-stairs—out into the air—see your 
old friends. Don’t be afraid !” 

She gazed at me with her great eyes full of 
blind wonder—she could not yet realize the 
truth. Her dreadful captivity had come to an 
end so suddenly, that she could not believe in 
the reality. 

“It is Ruth,” she said, after a little; ‘I 
know you. I’ mm not crazy.” 

“No one will think you so,” I answered. 
“T want you to get calm and go down-stairs. 
You will tell them all of your imprisonment.” 

‘“*Who are you ?” she interrupted. 

“T's Eleanor Vaughn,” Ruth explained. 
‘*You recollect her mother ?” 

“] know,” she said. ‘Richard meant to 
marry you. I have heard them talk. Why, 
you're all in while.” 

‘*T was to marry him to save Roland,” I 


‘Ruth, who is 


Ruth saw 








* Lie still a little ; you 


broke in. ‘ Roland was arrested for his uncle’s 
murder. You know the truth. You can save 
him.” 


“But isn’t it years ago?” she demanded, 
putting her hand to her head. “Have I 
dreamed it all 7” 

** Three years ago,” I said. ‘ But Roland got 
away. He is back. Richard has discovered 
him—means to have him arrested. Your tes- 
timony will save him.” 

She cried out again : 

“They'll lock me up! They’ll lock me up !” 

‘** They can’t harm you,” I said. “There are 
plenty to protect you. Just tell the whole 
story.” 

‘I know where the will is,” she cried, ‘‘but 
I never told, He has threatened me—starved 
me. I never told—never !” 

‘** You know that Roland is innocent ?” 

“I saw everything! Oh, don’t let them 
get me !” 





I knelt. by the sofa and put my arms about her. 
“They shall not. They are powerless now. 
And you saw it all ?” I asked. 


“ Everything—everything ! I saw him fall, 
saw Richard run away,” she answered, holding | 


fast to my hands and speaking in a frightened | 


WwW hisper. 
** What did you do ?” 
“T remembered the will. I wanted to save 


| it. Richard found me. Oh, the tower, the 
tower! Don’t let them get me—don’t !” 

She was losing all control of herself again. 
I ran to a closet and brought out a bottle of | 
| wine which Mrs. Phelps had given me one day 
when Teresa was ill. I persuaded Mabel to 
drink a glass, and it revived her. 

“Now you can go down-stairs,” I said; *“* you 
are strong now.” 

* But he will be there.” 

“He can’t touch you; there are people 
enough. Your evidence will save Roland. It 
is Richard who will go to prison! You can 
understand now. Your words will save Ro- 
land’s life. You will speak.” 

“ Yes,” she returned, with feverish energy ; 
**IT will do it! Ill not be afraid. Keep close 
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by me! Where’s Ruth ?” 

‘“‘ Here Lam, deary. We'll both go with you. 
There’s nothing to be afraid of,” cried Ruth. 
* Oh, my boy, he’s safe! God has heard my 
prayers at last !” 

(To be continued.) 


A SAVING ERROR. 


CHAPTER IL 


ee LT Y dear,” said Mrs. Adelaide Morell, 
**the Parott Sociables give a grand 
fancy dress masquerade ball at the 
Academy on next Thur-day night. Suppose 
we go.” 

My dear,” returned her amiable worser 
half, ‘the University gives a special lecture on 
next Thursday night, on the structure and 
Suppose we go.” 

‘“*Nonsense! What do I care for finger- 
nails ?” 

*Humph! As though fancy dress masque- 
rade balls would interest an M.D.” 

Having arrived at these amiable and satisfac- 
tory conclusions, they sat in provoking silence 
for a while, the lady in a true womanly pet, 
and the gentleman in a lordly fit of ill-humor, 


| The lady would fain have modeled her be- 


havior after the renowned Xantippe, but her 
Socrates was not a practical philosopher, and 
sublimely ignored the doctrine of woman’s 
rights. 

Our doctor, by-the-way, was a biped of—if 
we may be allowed to use the expression— 
startling contraries. The innocent commentator 
of buman nature, beholding him in state upon 
the pathological throne in his luxurious office, 
or witnessing his majestic assiduity exhibited 
in his rounds to his numerous patients, would 
have placed him immediately in the catalogue 
as a sober, practical, industrious, pompous, ac- 
complished physician, an ornament to his pro- 
fession. The critical commentator of human 
nature, were he sharp enough to penetrate the 
undercurrent of dregs that secretly embittered 
the surface of his life, would, perhaps, have 
made mems not so complimentary to him, as a 
man, at any rate. Assuming the latter réle as 
more to the purpose of our story, we will pro- 
ceed to dissect a portion of our subject. 

With a writer’s license we unlock the doctor’s 
bosom, and find at this moment within that 
mental safe stray fancies and resolutions, that, 
if exposed to his good lady’s eye, would 
cause amazement and, perchance, something 
stronger. Yes, Dr. Morell, although he shook 
his Napoleonic head so disapprovingly of vanity 
in the guise of masks and cotillions, was then 
propounding to himself the really momentous 
question as to what costume he should appear 
in on that outwardly despised occasion. 

Not that he intended to go publicly, in 
propria persona ; that is, to be known afterward 
as Dr. Morell. Oh,no! His idea was to appear 
quietly at the scene of festivities in such disguise 
that, to use the language of his own thoughts, 
he would not kno. himself. He would ap- 
pear in a sub-rosa kind of way, and when the 
fatal moment tor unmasking arrived, he would 
be like vhe will-o’-the-wisp, and his motto for 
the occasion sbould be, Non est inventus. 

Thus reasoned the doctor, mingling his 
stately Latin with the evanescent foam of lighter 
thoughts, until he found himseif absurdly won- 
dering whether Cicero ever danced a minuet, 
or if Ceasar would have liked the German. 
His knowledge of these illustrious sages not 
comprehending the extent of their devotion to 
Terpsichore, he wandered over to Egypt, and 
ruminating over the Nile, was struck with the 
adaptability of the crocodile for his festive 
purposes. 

“The crocodile for me,” he muttered, almost 
aloud, but recollecting himself, cast a nervous 
glance at bis fair partner, who, being very 
much engaged internally, did not notice him. 

With characteristic taste he chose this dis- 
guise, as embodying in a measure his own 
stately crocodile nature. He could scowl and 
frown, bury himself in pomposity or assume 
the smiles of suavity and good-humor ; yet, to 
others he would be ever the same remorseless, 
grinning crocodile, hideous and unknown, 
Just as in his daily life, were he , ompous or effa- 
ble, wise or ridiculous, socially rigid or loose, 
he was ever in reality the same buman croco- 
dile, whether hideously grinning or hideously 
severe, 

Dinner was announced. He rose and offered 
his reflective lady his arm, with a ‘* Come, my 
dear.” His own pleasurable anticipations had 
restored his equilibrium of temper, and he now 
exhibited a sort of piltying regard for her, as 
one whom he had necessarily been compelied 
to exclude from participation in a vast enjoy- 
ment. 

A model husband truly ; and what a match- 
less wife, to rise in such cheerful acquiescence 





to his desires! There was a smile upon her 
handsome and spirited feaiures, and the violet 


eyes, 
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| | “Neath whose soft splendor rash defiance slum- 
bered,’ 


now twinkled with puzzling satistaction. He 
glanced askance at her, surprised at her unac- 
| countable levity, w hich, though similar to his 
own teelings, was a freak of mystery to him. 
The diuner, for a wonder, was unexception- 
} able. The roast beef was just done enough, 
| the entremets were delicious, and as for the 
| dessert, it was quite the thing. Such a pleas- 
| ant meal the doctor had not known for a long 
| time, and as he listened to his wife’s occasional 
animated sallies, and admired her obedient at- 
| tention to his stray bits of professional gossip 
;} and the wise, monotonous s:ws of which he 
| was full to prosiness, there ran an undeicurrent 
of wonder beneath it all within him. Wonder 
not now at the cause of this cheerfulness, for 
there would peep out the least tinge of artifi- 
cialness below it, but wonder as to how it 
would seem, could each meal be decked with 
sincere happiness, with loving interchange of 
thought, and *rosied o’er” with smiles from 
truly loving lips. 

But what of the lady’s thoughts? They 
must remain a mystery, for the subtle laby- 
rinths of a woman’s mind are, alas ! too devious 





in this case for masculine analysis. Our Socra- 
tes was not much of a philosopher, and as he 
gave up the problem, so will we for the pres- 
ent, and wait for circumstances to solve it. 

He lingered over the almonds and listened 
vaguely, as Xantippe, in the new rdle of 
Aspasia, ran through a distracting diagnosis of 
certain of bis patients, un il a caller in the 
office was announced. He rose with a genuine 
crocodile smile. 

‘*My dear,” said the lady, ‘‘ since you won’t 
take me to the ball, I believe I will drive over 
to the Durhams on Thursday afternoon. Poor 
Alice is so lonesome ; and, you know, since the 
old gentleman’s death they go nowhere.” 

And she gave an Aspasian smile, although 
the violet eyes now hardly concealed their 
Xantippean glitter. 

“Very well,” said the crocodile. ‘If I must 
attend that lecture alone, I shall be happy to 
know that you are cheering our friends in their 
deep affliction.” 

With a gracious wave of his hand, as his 
Egyptian protutype might be supposed to wave 
his tail in treacherous amity over an intended 
victim, the crocodile vanished majestically. 





CHAPTER II. 


HE grand fancy dress masquerade bail 

given by the Parott Sociables was an em- 
phatic success. The affair was récherché in all 
iis appointments, from the fine orchestral 
abilities oi the band to the unsurpassed elegance 
and dis;lay in the luxuriously-decked supper- 
room. The élite of the city graced the festive 
scene with their fantastic presence, and all went 
merry as a@ marriage-bell.” 


Such and similar were the florid emanations 
of the nimble-eyed reporters, who danced ob- 
sequious attendance in the doorways and ante- 
rooms. 

The Beau Monde Observer, in particular, 
covered itself with fashionable glory, by the 
point(lessness) and (in)accuracy of its descrip- 
tions, in whica patrician French and plebeian 
English stumbled over each other in a most ag- 
gravating manner to the luckless souls whose 
linguistic accomplishments only extended to a 
frail knowledge of their mother tongue. 

It might have been with some slight antici- 
pations of brief personal publicity that our 
Socratic M.D.—shrouded in his scaly disguise, 
the anatomy of which would have puzzled the 
whole medical fraternity, I think—descended 
from an unpretending hack before the brilliantly- 
lighted Academy of Music, and meditatively 
ascended to the dressing-rooms above. 

He came fashionably late, and a passing peep 
through the open box-doors in the dress circle 
revealed a gorgeous glitter of animated motion, 
as the numerous groups of dancers glided 
through the tame figures of the introductory 
cotillions. 

After a brief survey of his hideousness in 
the uncomplimentary mirrors of the dress- 
ing-room, and a frantic and unstately encounter 
with the check-man in the cloak-room, Socrates, 
in a high state of perspiraiion, descended to 
the ballroom. 

At the entrance he encountered an Egyptian 
priest, who straightway committed rank heresy 
by colliding with his crocodileship and seri- 
ously disarranging his tail. A hurried apology 
discovered that the seer was not altogether ob- 
livious of the horrid profanation of an object 
of his religious worship. He likewise adjusted 
the sacred tail, and afterward stared broadly 
at it in curious contrition. 

It was very close, and Socrates felt for his 
handkerchief, but the autocratic crocodile, re- 
garding this as disrespectful, interposed his 
scaly hide between his victim’s hand and face, 
so he was obiiged per force to steam and per- 
spire devoutly. 

But a man with such a taste for these amuse- 
ments as to constrain himself to indulge in 
them secretly is not apt to remain long aloof. 
He, therefore, soon inveigled a delightful little 
fairy in green into a quadrille, in which he 
manipulated the ever-prominent tail with great 
dexterity, although it heroically sustained two 
dislocations and one compound fracture, and 
before the evening was over presented a limp 
and draggled appearance. 

But the crowning pleasure of the evening 
was a waltz with a charming figure in antique 
drapery, who impersonated one of the three 
Graces ; and to the dazzled eyes of our Socrates, 
the ancient original could by no means have 
emulated the copy. It was the scholar imitat- 
ing and surpassing the teacher. And sucha 
walizer! He heartily wished his cumbersome 
dis_uise to the dogs, so that he could equal her. 

She reposed as airily as a bubble in his en- 
circling arm, and as he occasionally felt the 
fragrant warmth of her breath through the 
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yawning sepulchre, his sensations were 
he hastily thought, not exactly what Mrs. Mo- 
rell would approve of. 

He made a trivial remark in a well-disgcuised 
voice, for caution was ever in view with him. 
The answer came in monosyllables, in tones 
subdued and sweet, he thought, yet slightly 
constrained. 

The waltz ended. Heaven was over for a 
while at least, and in reply to his request for 
her hand in the next mazourke, she consulted 
her little tablet. 

‘*So sorry. How unfortunate I am engaged! 
Later in the evening—should be happy.” 

The rest of the answer was lost, as she glided 
off, bending her queenly head apologetically 
over the arm of her new partner, a flerce 
mustached cavalier. 

The bewildered, delighted, yet regretful 
crocodile, engaged like an automaton in exe- 
cu‘ing such tremendous bows, that it was with 
him as with the coppers in a game of pitch- 
penny, ‘** heads and tails” up alternately. 

“Heigho !” he thought, discontinuing his 
courtesies exactly one minute after the disap- 
pearance of his charmer, and turning away, 
‘* Now for a forced devotion to some of the in- 
ferior goddesses.” 

Something was entangled upon his tail, he 
suddenly discovered, as an unwary step from 
behind again disturbed that much-enduring 
member, A temporary retirement to the dress- 
ing-room became necessary, where with much 
difficulty he dislodged a frail cambric handker- 
chief exhaling the ‘‘odor nectarous” that sur- 
rounded his antique divinity, and which had 
intoxicated his Socratic soul with sensations, I 
grieve to say, not altogether Platonic. There 
was also—oh, portentous sign !—in one corner, 
an exquisitely embroidered heart in crimson, 
transfixed by a golden arrow. 

He gazed at it in stately tenderness, would 
have passed it to his lips could he have reached 
them, and finally stowed it away in his scaly 
bosom with a sigh that echoed through nearly 
a yard of throat, and shook his whole being to 
his tail. 

Again he mingled among the bevies of dan- 
cers, and paid stately attention to any number 
of pretty feminine curiosities, but his miserable 
fate prevented further personal devotions to 
the paragon of his thoughts. Once he inwardly 
fluttered and outwardly towered as he made 
bis devious way toward her, when a privateer- 
ing blue domino, with a lively, bustling air, 
snatched her away from under his guns, just as 
he bad cleared for action. He thought—though 
it might have heen his imagination—that there 
was a regretful air in her backward glance as 
she passed on. 

He heaved a stately sigh, and philosophically 
blunted the edge of his desire on meaner 
trophies of his gallantry, and danced misan- 
thropically until the fatal time drew near when 
concealing grace and beauty should hide no 
longer, when “ masks” should be off and 
* faces” be on, and each one know his neighbor. 

This not being in accordance with the sub- 
rosa views of the doctor, he prepared for his 
departure, 

A keen scrutiny from a commanding position 
reveaied no trace of his unknown favorite, and 
he wondered slyly if she, too, had cogent 
reasons for retiring. A glimpse at the open 
door 0: the ladies’ shawl-room, and he saw with 
a thrill a gleam of sweeping white drapery. 

* So, so, she must leave like me! Well, if 
she will do thus to taste what are to her, per- 
haps, forbidden fruits, maybe she will notice a 
bait of another kird. I believe I will try a 
newspaper notice in thé Personals, ’Tis safe 
and sure. Besides, who would imagine its 
author to be your humble servant? Oh, my 
dear Adelaide! men will be men, you know—a 
philosophy easily reconciled to my behavior ; 
thus, veni, vidi, but not vici, for, instead of con- 
quering, I was conquered, and like a man 
among men, accepted the inevitable, and sur- 
rendered.” 

Shades of happy homes and matrimonial 
felici ies! What a mora: disclosure for a man 
of family position, of social responsibility, the 
ornament of his profession, etc., etc. But he 
stalked away to his unpretending hack, filled 
with unholy satisfaction, without a thought of 
his conjugal partner save the satirical allusion 
embodied in the foregoing monologue. 


CHAPTER III. 


be } R. CROCODILE: Your request might be 
pi regarded by some as impertinent, but 
I look further than they, and it interests me. 
You vaguely allude to mistaken hopes, decep- 
tions of the heart, and the keen anguish mis- 
placed love sometimes imposes upon us. You 
could not have struck the keynoie of my sym- 
pathies more effectually ; for I, too, alas! have 
griefs of that kind which have embittered my 
life. Your words cleer and your spirit revives 
me; and I am constrained to meet you in 
accordance with your desire. Till then, know 
me as ONE OF THE GRACES.” 

Dr. Morell folded the scented missive, and 
descended, stately as Jupiter, to breakfast. It 
was Saturday, and his only child was at home, 
having come down by the train from her board- 
ing-school in the country. Xantippe was also 
there, blooming like her daughter on the sur- 
face, and effectually concealing the substratum 
of ashes within, 

He had advertised as he proposed, and the 
above note was the resuit of a previous inter- 
change of billets-doux. She wrote a delicate 
feminine hand ; but he thought there was the 
same unexplained constraint or disguise in her 
penmanship that he had detected in her voice. 

That evening was the appointed ‘ime of the 
interview ; and as he rose from the table, he 
made some professional excuse for his absence 
that night. Xantippe affected to demur, with 
eyes looking at him askant; but he with true 
inasculine independence overruled her objec- 
tions, and towered like a hollow monument— 
jor hollow he was—uand hollow the kiss he 


leaving. 

g 
“Well,” returned Xantippe, bristling slightly, 
“if you see fit to absent yourself, do not be 
surprised upon your return to find me away.” 


| 


stateliness could hardly repress a start at what 
import might be concealed beneath these 
words. He looked upon ber stealthily at first. 
She toyed carelessly with a spoon, aad the vio- 
1 t eyes reflected nothing but pettish obstinacy. 

“Go if you wish, Adelaide. By-by, my child,” 
and the majestic hypocrite disappeared. 

The evening came, 
early, and supped in a down-town restaurant ; 
and when the softly revealing but speechless 
moon cleared a white pathway over the top- 
most trees in Rittenhouse Square, she marked 
with a ghastly ray his bulky form, dressed 4a la 
mode for the fray, opening the iron gates, and 
passing along the gravelly walks of that quiet 
resort, 

The square was a very retired one, and of an 
evening was left in almost uninterrupted loneli- 
ness ; hence its favorable character for purposes 
like those of the doctor's, 

In the centre was a silent fountain, at which 
they were to meet. Dark overshadowing elms 
and melancholy willows forbade much trespass 
by the moonlight, and shrouded the ghostly 
statuary in gloom, until they seemed impalp- 
able shadows or moveless apparitions. 

The shadows deepened as he neared the 
fountain, on which @ few struggling rays strove 
to alight. He was early, his watch told him, 
although his uneasy heart mutely exclaimed 
against the vexatious delay of time. 

A light breeze leaped through the trees, and 
rattled the dying leaves anu brittle branches 
with a ghostly clatter. 

‘* How suggestive of dry bones!” he muttered, 
and glanced, great man that he was, nervously 
around him, then shook himself with impa- 
tience. ‘* Well, wel. ! these are fine sensa'ions 
for a love-meeting ! Where is my philosophy ?” 

It proving useless to inquire for what he did 
not then possess, he summoned his enthusiasm, 
and felt it sinking to the bottom of his immac- 
ulate boots, as a faint renewing glimmer of 
white flitted among the trees, 

She was coming. 

He cleared his throat very nervously, for 
such a pompous man, and inched himself slowly 
forward, and confusedly prepared his opening 
speech, which he had previously thought should 
completely prostrate the tender adversary be- 
fore him. But now he stammered for the first 
time in his life. 

There was a stealthy rustle, a soft patter of 
light feet upon the ground, and a tall form in 
vivid white and dark habiliments appeared, 

She was before him. 

* Blessed—ahem—happy be the hour that 
brings us together. I feel—— Great God! my 
wife !” 

“ Husband—you here ?” 

With a low, agonizing wail the tall form sank 
trembling to the ground ; while over it, horror- 
struck, terrified, and choking with a tumult of 
emotion, his siateliness and{pomposity gone, as 
though they never had been, bent the wretched 
form of the recreant husband and father—at 
his feet, the insensible figure of the recreant 
wife and mother. 


revealing rays develop a more poignant scene 
than that; still they paused not. but spreading 


wretches with a white mantle, sleeping in 
purity as on a withering bank of sin and shame. 

The man at length in a measure recovered 
himself, and reeling with a yet dizzied head to 
the basin of the fountain, gathered water in 
his hands and dashed it in the woman’s face. 
Seizing her hands, he stroked and slapped the 
palins of them, and renewed the water ap- 
plication. 


marble column of the fountain. Fear and re- 
morse seized him. Recollections of their 
younger and happier days swept over him, and 
he saw, as in a glass, a vision of his marriage ; 
but over it hung a grim, dark shadow. invisible 
and unlooked-tor then ; but transparent as the 
wretchedness of his thoughts, it melted before 
him now, resolving into—this. There she lay, 
in miserable unconsciousness—fair, frail, but 
oh, so pale and unearthly! Heaven bave 
mercy upon her! and for himself—he shud- 
dered as he thought. 

Who had brought her here? Her own free 
will, of course ; yet, when he dared to recall 
the years of conjugal infelicity that finally 
created that evil will, he traced it all back, 
word by word, deed by deed, with horrible dis- 
tinctness, to his own abominable egotism and 
pride. 

But pride, egotism, pomp, state, and all 
that had raised him to such heights of self- 
complacency, sank from beneath him now, and 
he fell upon his knees—which he had not 
done before for years—and smote his aching 
brow over the prostrate form of his wife, and 
cried in the anguish gnawing at his heart: 

**God have mercy! God have mercy upon 
her and upon me !” 

His emotions again completely overcame him, 
and he buried his head in his band and wept 
like a child, until the reviving consciousness of 
her who called him husband aroused him, 

Tenderly he raised her, tor out of the ashes 
of his pride affection had arisen. Respectfully 
he spoke to her, for in the vast deptiis of his 
own shame she appeared far off, and as one in- 
jured instead of erring. 

The violet eyes opened, but they disclosed 


rested, hesitatingly at first, upon him, they 


and going further, they saw the warm gleam 
of rising affection flashing to the surface. 
Then her own face began to work and tremble ; 
and as the old spirit of love arose, she threw 
her arms about his neck, and called him hers 
once more, and hers now and forever, And 
| he, like tue true man he now was, returned the 





The wicked flee at a shadow, and all his| 


Socrates made his toilet | 


“Oh, tell-tale moonlight! Never did its | 


on in dim refulgence, covered those drooping | 


She still remained insensible, paler than the | 


no Xantippean glare now, and when they | 


marked the suffering, the shame, the remorse, | 


‘from that penitent embrace a new life leaped 
forth, like the ancient goddess, matured, and 
armed in the panoply of truth and love against 
| the ills of life. 

High in the heavens lay the moon, and now 
her forgiving light shone peacefully on the two 
figures walking slowly homeward, arm-in-arm, 

The past was buried, and for its tombstone 
they left only warning memory. The present 
was with them, peaceful and loving, while the 
future, purified by it, lay bright and alluring 
before them. 


| 


dark plot that proved their salvation, and a 
woman’s curiosity prompted that. 
“Oh, Alfred”—she had not called him thus 


One more allusion only did they make to the | 





well, | imprinted upon the cheek of his child before | caress with all the ardor of u youug lover; and|of New York, the meeting, at 12.30 P.M. 


adjourned. 
| The open-air meetings in the vicinity of the 
Institute were addressed by a number of elo- 
quent speakers, and the entire assemblage was 
acknowledged by the Press to have been one 
of the greatest popular demonstrations that has 
| been witnessed since the early days of the war. 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Tue French band was warmly welcomed at 
Boston. 
Tue love-making season at West Point has 
commenced, : 





for years, and he pressed her arm lovingly— 
‘how was it that you never suspected that it 
was me ?” 

“My dearest Adelaide, I can’ tell, unless it 
was that concealing mask, that distracting 
headdress, your well-disguised voice and pen, 
and above all, my wretched blindness to the 
value of the jewel I had at home. But did you 
never have any idea who I was ?” 

**None in the least. That horrid crocodile 
hid everything, though I had a faint conception 
that your voice and writing were not exactly 
natural, But, Alfred dear, I was equally blind, 
and thought only of myself. How wicked 
—how wicked we were !” 

‘* Hush, my dear. 


| spared the knowledge of this disgrace from all 
but ourselves. We will live for our child, and 
through her for ourselves, and for Him who 
has brought us so marvelously through it all.” 

Homeward they went, penitentially happy. 
Xantippe was Xantippe no longer, not even in 
| thought ; while Socrates, who but in our im- 
agination had never been a Socrates, was now, 
in a measure, one in reality. But his philoso- 
phy had become truly moral, and its corner- 
stone was the good old adage of the Bible, 
‘* Learn to love one another.” 





THE MONSTER MEETING 
AT Cooper INSTITUTE. 
RATIFYING THE NOMINATIONS OF 
GREELEY AND BROWN. 
[se mass meeting held Monday evening, 





June 3d, in and around the Cooper Insti- 

tute, to ratify the nominations of Horace 
Greeley and B. Gratz Brown, was at the same 
time significant and imposing. It was imposing 
from the vastness of its size and the enthusiasm 
by which it was marked, and it was significant 
as giving clear proof that the honest people of 
this city, ot all parties, nationalities and creeds, 
are in favor of reform in the National Adminis- 
tration. No one who saw the wild enthusiasm 
with which the name of ‘Honest Horace 
Greeley” was received every time it was men- 
tioned, could for a moment doubt that it was 
the almost proverbial honesty of the man that 
made him so dear to the hearts of that vast as- 
| semblage. As election day draws near, dis- 
| honesty, favoritism and cupidity are becoming 
more detestable and more detested in the light 
of the sterling worth of the people’s choice for 
Chief Magistrate of the nation. The large hall 
of the Institute was packed like a sardine-box. 
The vast bulk of the audience burst through 
the open doors and filled the corridors. The 
stage was so crowded with the Vice-Presidents 
and Secretaries of the meeting—all of whom 
were distinguished men — that there was 
scarcely standing-room tor the speakers. A 
large portrait of Horace Greeley stood in the 
centre of the stage, with the national banner 
waving proudly on either side of it. Significant 
mottoes, taken from the prophetic utterances 
of the original of the portrait, were inscribed 
above, and streamers and garlands, artistically 
arranged, completed the decorations. The 
principal mottoes were: ‘The writ of habeas 
corpus should be zealously upheld as the safe- 
guard of personal freedom.” “If elected, I 
shall be President of the whole people, not of 
a party ;’ “that no President should be a can- 
didate for re-election ;” ‘* Universal Amnesty 
with Impartial Suffrage,” etc. The band of the 
Ninth Regiment agreeably relieved the tedium 
of waiting for the opening of the meeting, with 
a well-selected programme. Outside, the 
gathering was immense. Third and Fourth 
Avenues, Clinton and I’lympton Squares were 
completely blocked up. Each of the four 
stands had its own congregation, which, in 
every instance, was much too large for the 
voice of the most powerful speaker. Those 
stands were illuminated by Chinese lanterns 
and calcium lights, and were provided with 
bands, banners, and appropriate motioes. The 
demonstration began with a display of fire- 
works. It consisted of four set pieces, repre- 
senting busts of the two candidates, and com- 
panion pieces. There were Roman candles, 
rockeis, and other pyrotechnics in such quanti- 
ties as to turn the night into day. 

General John Cochrane presided, and, after 
a few pertinent remarks, introduced Senator | 
| Tipton, of Nebraska, who made a most elo- 
quent and effective speech, which was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and was frequently 
interrupied by prolonged applause and cheers. 
In the course of his remarks he paid a high 
compliment to the political cartoons which have 
appeared in the pages of Frank LESLIz’s IL- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 

He was followed by ex-Senator Doolittle, of 
Wisconsin, who delivered a very telling speech, 














Let us forget as well as | 
forgive, and thank the good Lord who 8S | gecretary of State of Florida, has entered the Military 


A LARGE Welsh colony is to settle in 
Nebraska in September next. 

Tue Emperor William has purchased the 
Caffarelli Palace in Rome, for the sum of $200,000. 

New whisky is shipped to Kentucky and 
| transferred into seventy-year-old Bourbon in forty- 
| elght hours. 
A DISCONSOLATE Dayton widow expresses 
| the hope of meeting three husbands in heaven, on as 
many tombstones, 
| Ir Greeley’s opponents do not slacken fire 

soon, they will use up all their ammunition befor. the 

day of battle comes, 

Tue Queen of Holland is verv literary in 
her tastes and habits, expending two-thirds of her in- 
| Come in this direction, 


Master Gipps, a black bov, son of the 


| Academy at West Point. 


A Cuntnese poem, Li-Sao, written 2,200 
years ago, is said to prove that America was known 
to the Chinamen of that day. 


Tae English Government has graciously 
accepted the supplemental rule to the treaty, and the 
Geneva court can now go to work. 


Epmonp Asovut has become the editor-in- 
chief of the new Paris journal, The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Many noted writers are associated with him. 


AN Illinois minister drives stage on week 
days, and yet the inconsistent divine tries to make 
out that there is an antagonism between the pulpit 
and the stage. 


Lorp Courtenay, the spendthrift son of the 
Earl of Devon, is to wed Lord Halifax’s widowed 
daughter, Mrs, Maynell Ingram, the wealthiest widow 
in all England, 

A Box appeared in a San Fransciseo ex- 
press office the other day, with the inscription: 
‘* Black Bare—Ef you don’t want to get bit, keep your 
fingers out of the crax.”’ 

MERLF’s great painting, “La Folle ”—with 
group of five figures—which recently was received at 
the Goupil Gallery, has been purchased by a Philadel- 
phia gentleman for the sum of $10,000, 


Tue Suez Canal, among its other curiosities, 
presents the traveler with the extraordinary spectacle 
of vast flocks of flying fish, which at times suddenly 
appear in the vicinity of the vessel, and as suddenly 
disappear, 


‘Tue Baroness Burdett-Coutts has presented 
ten pounds to be given away in prizes to “‘ workmen's 
cats’? at the third national exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace. Lady D’Nevil and Miss Hales give silver 
medals to encourage the treatment of cats. 


A. T. Stewart many years ago made it an 
inflexible rule to dismiss on the instant any clerk who 
was found representing anything offered for sale on 
his counter to be of a better quality than it really was. 
He does not seem to have lost anything by it. 


In tearing up the roof of the new court- 
house at Edwardsville, IIL, recently, the workmen 
discovered the skeletons of pigeons piled up by the 
hundreds. A defect in the cornice enabled the pigeons 
to get in, but they were unable to get out again. 


In the seclusion of his Piedmontese home, 
amid his books and other literary treasures, M., Olli- 
vier, the former Prime Minister, has been sought out 
by an English traveler and led to re state the circum- 
stances attending the early history of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

Tr ———> . 

Wiuram Cotien Bryant proposes to give 
$12,500 to the town of Cummington, to be expended 
in establishing a public library. The building is to be 
of stone, and is to be located as near the centre of 
travel through the town as possible. The work will 
be commenced as soon as the location is decided 
upon. 


THERE lives a man in the village of Ro- 
chester, N. H., who is out every morning, rain or 
shine, before other people are up, searching diligently 
on the sidewalks, in the gutter and through the streets 
for money or any valuable that was dropped the pre- 
vious evening. The result of his diligence is not re- 
ported. 


GaRIBALDI is growing old very fast. He 
now can walk only with the help of crutches; his 
fingers are distorted by rheumatism, and he looks as 
if he never again would be able to leave his residence, 
except in a litter. He is still eheerful in spite of his 
crippled state, and his face has preserved its fresh 
color and genial expression, 


THE announcement that Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., has been selected to deliver the oration at 
Boston on the Fourth of next July, has brought 
attention to the fact that this is the first case where 
the third generation has performed that service, The 
father was the orator in 1842, and the grandfather in 
1793, just half a century apart, 


Ir is related that James Gordon Bennett 
had a presentiment that when the old Herald build- 
ing on Fulton and Nassau Streets was removed he 
himself would depart. On being informed, May Ist, 
that the work of demolishing the old building was 
commenced, he said, ** Well, the old house is going. I 
must soon follow; my time has come.” 


A NEWLY-MADE widow in Oshkosh, Wis., at 
the funeral, stepped up and kissed her dead husband’s 
brow as he lay in the coffin, and was then disgusted 
beyond measure to see several other women, whom 
she did not know, step forward and do the same thing, 
With the remark, “I thought he was my husband, 
but he wasn’t,” she rose and left the church. 


In Kentucky a boy,7 years old, has brought 
suit, by his guardian, against a man who kil'ed his 


| father, claiming $50,000 damages. A Kentucky paper 


says the progress o1 the case is watched with great 
interest, as, if judgment is given in favor of the 
plaintiff, many similar suits will be brought by other 
parties, This indicates a peculiar condition of society, 
to say the least of it. 








| chiefly directed to the duty and probable action 
| of the Democratic Convention at Baltimore, 
predicting that the sound sense of that party 
would prevail, and that both the platform and | 
candidates of the Cincinnati Convention would | 
be adopted at Baltimore. 
After addresses by Governor Bradford, of | 
Maryland, General Kiipatrick, Hon. J. J. Stew- 
| art, of M ryland, and Hon, Robert B. Roosevelt, | 


Ir is stated that a new journal is to be 
started in London, to be issued exactly at noon, a 
portion of its contents to consist of a ‘* reproduction 
of the opinions of all the morning papers on every 
subject, classed under distinct and imitative headings, 
so that the reader can turn immediately to the jour- 
nal whose opinion he wishes to learn, and so con- 
densed that the essence of the entire Press may be 
obtained in less time than is now occupied in reading 


one paper.” 
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LATE JAMES GORDON 
BENNETT. 
7 R. JAMES GORDON BENNETT, founder, 
editor and proprietor of the New York 


Herald, died at his residence on Fifth 
minutes past 


THE 


Avenue, in this city, at twenty 
five o’clock p.M., on Saturday, June Ist, 

Mr. Bennett, whose family is of French 
descent, was born in New rtland, 
1795. His father sent him, at the age ol 
twelve. to the Catholic seminary at Aberdeen, 
to be educated for the ministry. There he 
learned Latin and Spanish, and read exten- 
sively, being particularly fond of the poetical 
works of Scott and Byron. He already under- 
stood French like anative. After three years’ 
study here, young Bennett 


Mills, S 


took to writing 
poetry for the papers of Banffshire, but failed 
to make a favoradle impression with his 
pieces. After this literary effort, he remained 
quiet for two years. In 1817, w hen twenty-two 
years of age, he was 
tempted, by reading a 
copy ol ** Franklin’s 
Autobiography,” to bid 
good-by to home and 
friends, and emigrate 
to America, but he did 
not leave until May, 
1819. When he arrived 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
ne had but twenty-five 
dollars in his pocket, 
and a valise full of 
ciothes. He had no 
fiends to go to, and 
no resources but a stout 
heart, a clear head, and 
a cheerful and indus- 
trious spirit. Not suc- 
ceeding according to 
his hopes in Halifax, 
he lett that city for 
Boston, Mass., where 
he entered the book- 
store of Wells & Lilly. 
In a short time, being 
still dissatisfied, he went 
irom that city to New 
York, where he expect- 
ed to find larger scope 
for his ambitious mind 
to work in. He had 
been in the metropolis 
but a few days, when he 
was engaged, in 1823, 
by the proprietor of the 
Charleston (S. C.) Cou- 
rier, to transiate for his 
paper from the French 
and Spanish. 

He remained in Char- 
leston one year, storing 
his mind with informa- 
tion on the working of 
slavery—which, in alter 
years, became extreme- 
ly valuable to him—and 
in 1824 returned to New 
York. Here he tried 
his hand at lecturing 
and teaching, but failed 
in both. Not a single 
person made application 
.o be admitted to his 
proposed school in an- 
swer to an adveriise- 
ment, and not enough 
attended his lectures to 
make them pay. 

He then became at- 
tached to the National 
Advocate, a Democratic 
organ, on which he was 
reporter, paragraphist, 
editor, and Jack-of-all- 
work. He reported 
trials, wrote dramatic 
criticisms, and entered 
ardently into politics, 
taking the side of the 
Democrats of the Jack- 
son stripe. In his thirty- 
second year, Mr. Ben- 
nett, faithful to Martin 
Van Buren, Jeft the ser- 
vice of the Advocate, on 
that paper espvusing 
the cause of John 
Quincy Adams, and 
went to Washington, 
where he became cor- 
respondent of the New 
York Inquirer, which 
was at that time the 
leading mewspaper. 
His letters created a 
great hit, being witty, 
sarcastic, and sensible. 
They abounded in per- 
sonal allusions, and 
freely described not 
only Senators, but the 
daughters and wives of Senators, and their 
toilets. 

This way of writing was a novelty then, and 
‘mmensely tickled the persons alluded to, who 
liked the sensation. These letters established 
Mr. Bennett's reputation, and he thencefor- 
ward found a ready market for the poetry and 
love stories which flowed from his pen. By 
these means he was enabied to earn the enor- 


mous sum of twelve (!) dollars a week, and | 


was an object of envy and admiration to all the 
other reporters. 

Fired by a great idea, he returned to New 
York, and induced General Webb tu unite the 
Inquirer, of which he was proprietor, with the 
Courier. In the palmy days of the consoli- 


dated paper, it boasted a circulation of 3,500 | 


‘copies daily, then considered enormous, It 
was the organ of the Tammany Society. From 
1829 to 1832 Mr. Bennett remained with this 
paper. During these three years article after 


FRANK LESLIE’S TILLU 


urticle, brilli ind wilty, poured from his pen, 
and he was accepted as one of the bright pal 
ticular stars of journalism. 

When General Webb deserted General Jack- 


son and supported Nicholas Biddle, Mr. Ben- 
nett threw up his connection with the Co 
and Inquirer, and, in 1832, siarted the G 
devoted in its politics to the interests of Jack- 


son and Van Buren. It was discontinued after 
thirty issues, as the party would not support it. 
Mr. Bennett's next move was to invest his 


savings in the Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
which was to be an independent paper, and yet 
support the Democratic Party. This died, too, 
like the Globe, atter a short existence. In its 
dying hours, Mr. Bennett applied to Mr. Van 
Buren for a loan of $2,500 to resuscitate it, but 
he was refused. 

He returned to New York in 1834, resolved 
to cut loose from party discipline, and found 
paper of his own. Thus the 


an independent 
took shape, and on the 6th of 


New York Herald 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. 


time. The extreme che of the pape 
rendered him absolutely ndent u i 
advertisers. So he cut down the expenses toa 
minimum. He did everything himself. He 
swept ont his cellar. He carried the paper to 


the few subscribers it possessed, in the morning. 


He wrote tbe editorials, the news, the criti- 
cisms, He did the reporting and the book- 
keeping—all, in fact, that was done. He sat 


behind his barrels and his plank, placidly writ- 
ing, and when any One came for a paper | 

never looked up, but just said, ** Put the money 
on the counter and take one.” His working- 


In the morning, from 


aay was sixteen hours, 


five to eight, he wrote editorials in 3 bed- 
room. During the business hours he was in the 
cellar engaged in ordinary routine of editorial 
work. About one o’clock, having provided 


abundant copy for the compositors, he sallied 
forth into Wall Street to compile stock tables 
and to get matter for spicy paragraphs. From 
four to six he was at bis ollice again, winding 


em 
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May, 1835, was issued the first copy of the 
daily paper which henceforth was to become 
world-famous. It was printed and published 


| by Mr. Bennett, in conjunction with two young 


printers, Anderson and Smith, and sold for one 
cent per copy. It was written, published and 
sold in a cellar in Wall Street, whose sole fur- 
niture was a counter, which served as a desk, 
consisting of a plank stretched across two 
flour-barrels. There was a chair in the centre, 
on which sat Mr. Bennett, now thirty-eight 
years of age, writing busily and selling news- 
papers, taking advertisements, and even writ- 
ing them for advertisers who had not the 
faculty of composition. 

The paper was not much larger than a sheet 
of writing-paper, but it gave much light. minute 
and cheerful news, It was full of short para- 
graphs, printed in small type, and was an emi- 
nently salable article. 
beginning, but still Bennett had at first a terribie 


It sold well from the | 


up the business of the day. In the evening he 
was abroad—at the theatre, or concert, ball or 
| public meeting, which were faithfully written 
|} up and handed to the printers before he went 
| to bed. 
| The stock lists and the money article were a 
| great sensation, and gave the little Herald a 
high standing among brokers and bankers. At 
the end of the third month the receipts were 
| greater than the expenditures, But during the 
fourth month the printing-office was burned 
down, and the printers, his partners, were 
quite discouraged and abandoned the enter- 
prise. But not Bennett. He “raked the Herald 
out of the fire,” to use his own language, and 
issued it alone. Four months after the Herald 
fire came the great fire which laid Wall Street 
and all the adjacent business streets low in one 
common ruin. And here Bennett at once 
showed the world what he knew about journal- 
ism. He engaged every reporter whom le 
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ind there were not many in 
t days), and he ent half the day himse.f 
in the ruins, note-book in hand, wriling down 
what he had gleaned during the other half. He 
spread before the public a mental bird’s-eye 
view of the whole scene, with such happy de- 
scriptions and in such easy language that it was 
a grand success. He went to the expense of 
getting a woudcut of the burning Exchange, 
and presented a map of the burned uistrict, 
which made a sensation. 

This started the paper on the high road to 
fortune, and brought in many new advertisers 
and subscribers. ; 

In the fifteenth month, the price of the Hera 
was raised to two cents, and from that day to 
this it has been eminently successful. Once, 
finding the ordinary course ot collecting and 
transmitting news too slow, Mr. Bennett or- 
} ganized a force Of carrier-pigeons and a staff 
of pony expresses to beat the mails. So, when 
|} the Mexican war broke out, the Herald was 
able to give the news 
of batiles, the lists of 
killed and wounded, 
and all the points of the 
campaign, not only be- 
fore other papers, but 


before the official ac- 


i 


counts had been re- 
ceived in Washington, 
This naturally gave to 


the paper an enormous 
impetus, and its won- 
derful enterprise was 
quoted, even in Europe, 
as something next to 
marvelous. During the 
war of the rebellion, 
Mr. Bennett strove to 
outstrip his competitors 
in getting news, though 
he did not always suc- 
ceed. This idea was 
the ruling one in his 
journalistic life, and 
nobly did he carry it 
out. 

For the last five years 
of his life, Mr. Bennett 
had written nothing for 
the Herald, and but 
rarely visited the office. 
He had, however, al- 
most up to the time of 
his death, exercised a 
general supervision and 
control of its columns. 
Mr. .Bennett was the 
Columbus, the Luther, 
the Napoleon of modern 
journalism; the first 
man to put himself 
abreast of the new 
agencies for circulating 
intelligence, and _ to 
move on the foremost 
crest of the wave. For 
this he will always de- 
serve recognition ; and 
although all journalists 
have now learned the 
secret, there is no abate- 
ment of his merit. 


S.S. ““ADRIATIC,” 
OF THE 
WHITE STAR LINE. 


HE new steamship 

Adriatic, of the 

White Star line of 
ocean steamships, ply- 
ing between New York 
and Liverpool, Eng- 
land, on her first voyage 
made the passage to 
this port in 7 days, 18 
hours and 55 minutes, 
from Queenstown, 
which is the fastest time 
on record. 

This magnificent 
steamer is, next to the 
Great Eastern, the 
largest vessel afloat, of 
6,000 tons burden and 
3,000 horse-power. She 
fe most luxurisntly fit- 
ted up throughout, and 
her recent performance 
shows her to be emi- 
nently seaworthy. 

While lying at the 
dock in New York she 
was visi‘ed daily by 
thousands of persons, 
who inspected her from 
stem to stern and top to 
bottom, and expressed, 
one and all, the high- 
est terms of admiration at her extraordinary 
capacity and magnificent accommodations for 
beth cabin and steerage passengers, and es- 
pecially for the system of lighting by gas, and 
thorough ventilation. 

: By touching an electric bell, which is found 
in every cabin, the steward may be summoned 
in aninstant. The cabins amidships, from the 
| sreat strength and width of this part of the 
vessel, are almost free from rolling, and there 
| 18S constantly a rush for them. The general 
steadiness of the ship and her freedom trom 
pitcbing are remarkable, and, as a consequence, 
less sea-sickness is experienced on her than on 
any Other steamer. We have before frequently 
referred to the many excellencies and suyerior 
strength, safety and sea-going qualities of the 
vessels of this line, but we have no hesitaticn 
in saying that the Adriatic is superior to 
them all, and will maintain her well-merited 
reputation, 
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OUR MASTERS IN COUNCIL. 


[ Officeholders’ Convention, which as- 
sembled in the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on the 5th of June, for the 
express purpose of renominating the military 


sovereign, adjourned sine die on the following | 


afternoon. Of the delegates who swarmed 
from all the Government offices in the country, 
it may be said, as of the eloping couple: They 
came with 
“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 


The assembly was called to order by ex- 
Governor Claflin, of Massachusetts. who made 
a speech and nominated the Hon, 
MeMichael as temporary chairman, who also 
made a speech. 

The whole comedy might have been enacted 
in half an hour ; but it was necessary to make 
a show of studied rhetoric and classical indig- 
nation, and when Mr. McMichael had delivered 
his prologue, the players came on, one by one, 
and recited their parts with great volubility. 

As at all rehearsals, hitches frequently oc- 
curred, and the managers pricked several 
choice spirits unto the speaking point. 
manifested evidence of having been drilled in 
his part, and one laudatory theme furnished 
the cue to all. 

On the first day the players did little but high 
comedy; on the second came : 
the fine farcical exhibition, 
Rules for the guidance of the 
actors were adopted, a national 
cast was chosen, and resolutions 
craving peace with all the world 
passed. 

Then Mr. Shelby L. Cullom, of 
Illinois, came to the front, and 
proposed that U.S. Grant be en- 
gaged for a second season as the 

“heavy man.” The orchestra 
struck up ‘Hail to the Chief,” 
and the audience cried encore. 

A considerable discussion 
arose as to the qualifications of 
several persons for the position 
of “first walking gentleman,” 
but when all the performers 
were heard, Mr. Wilson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was proven the fa- 
vorite. Then there were more 
resolutions, and the curtain was 
rung down. 

This company expects to put 
in an appearance in March next, 
but as there is a strong and pop- 
ular combination, whose accom- 
plishments are favorably known, 
already in the ascendency, it is 
extremely probable that the pub- 
lic has seen the first and last per- 
formance of the White House 
Troupe. 


THEODORE H. BANKS. 
TT \HEODORE H. BANKS, Pres- 

ident of the Painters’ Grand 

Lodge, andDelegate of Sec- 
tion No. 9 of the Federal Council 
of the International Association, 
was born in 1843, in Nova Scotia, 
where he served an apprentice- 
ship at painting, and received a 
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good education. At 
the age of twenty he 
moved to Boston, 
whence, after a short 
stay, he left for New 
York ; but, instead of 
settling, wended his 
way Westward, and 
having imbibed a love 
ot travel, he made the 
tour of the Western 
and Southern States. 
In 1867 he reached 
New York again, where 
he has since resided. 
Mr. Banks has been a 
very active agent of 
Universal Republican. 
ism, is a steadfast 
friend and champion 
of the workingman, 
and has taken a lead- 
ing part in all the 
strikes that have oc- 
curred in this city since 
his arrival. He wasa 
delegate to the New 
York Workingmen’s 
Union for two terms, 
and at one time can- 
didate for its Presi- 
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THEO. FP. BANKS, ONE OF TH LEADERS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL WORKINGMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


dency, but voluntarily | 
withdrew in favor of | 
his opponent. He was 
one of the chief organ- 
izers of the late Inter- 
national Workingmen’s 
Parade, and was elect- 
ed its Grand Marshal. 
In the struggle which 
the International 
waged with the Police 
Commissioners, Mr. 
Banks was the leading 
spirit. His energy 
seemed inexhaustible. 
He went to Albany, 
waited on Governor 
Hoffman, and got the 
prohibitory police or- 
der rescinded. At the 
Workingmen’s Union 
and in the Working- 
men’s political party 
he has been a vigorous 
and earnest laborer. 
Mr. Banks was elect- 
ed by his Section (No. 
9, of the I. W. A.,) as 
its representative in 
the recent Woman Suf- 
frage Convention at | 








JOWA.—THE FALLING OF THE CITY CLUCK BUILDING, AT DUBUQUE.—¥FROM A SKETCH BY A. SIMPLOT. 





Washington, D.C. During the past few weeks 
his name has been very prominent in connection 
with the trades’ strikes. He is enthusiastic, 
and it is probable that in his efforts to secure 
the objectsgof the present revolt he permits his 
sympathies to get the best of his judgment. 
Inflammatory appeais are not the safest means 
of conciliating grievances ; and insinuations of 
arson, pillage and, possibly, the taking of life, 
will deprive any class of people of sympathy 
and respect. 

It is to be hoped that the good sense of cer- 
tain persons in whom the members of the 
Workingmen’s Association repose confidence 
will lead them to counsel forbearance, and 
keep down the symptoms of open revolt that 
appear in seasons of unusual mechanical ex- 
citement. 


FALL OF THE DUBUQUE (IOWA) 
CLOCK BUILDING. 


T five minutes past five o’clock p.M., Satur- 
A day, May 25th, the town-clock building 

on Main Street, Dubuque, Ia., fell in with 
a crash, and buried ten persons beneath 
the ruins, injuring four seriously and two 
fatally. Eight others standing near by had a 
narrow escape. Just previous to the occur- 
rence several ladies, who were doing some 
shopping in the drygoods store 
on the first floor of the building, 
were jesting with the clerks 
about the bell falling down, and 
speculating how they would 
escape in case it should. Of 
these, Mrs. Emma Ellwanger, 
her babe in arms, and sister, re- 
ceived injuries which resulted 
fatally. 

The cause of the calamity was 
owing to the excavations of a 
new building next door, by 
which the already insecure 
foundations of the store were 
weakened, and the north wall 
of the building made to slide 
down. The first indication of 
the disaster was givin by the 
swaying of the belfry toward 
the street, which was witnessed 
by the passers-by, but too late 
to be of service to them in warn- 
ing the occupants of the store 
of their danger. 





THE WaTCH AND MAGNET.—It 
may nol be generally known 
that it is a hazardous experi- 
ment to bring a magnet in con- 
tact with a watch, although a 
little reflection would remind 
one that the delicate steel me- 
chanism is very susceptible to 
any such influence. A young 
lady in New York, possessing a 
beautiful Swiss watch, was re- 
cently spending the evening 
with some friends. A ladin the 
company attracted by the little 
compass which nowadays it is 
so fashionabie to wear as a 
charm, sportively expressed his 
doubts of its being a * good 
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one,” and brought his magnet to “test” it. 
In tke course of the — the magnet 
Was put upon the wate 
instantly 
ble. The watch was taken to the 
who found it necessary to remove all the 
works, and to expose all the delicate steel 
machinery to some special heating process. 
Although it may be restored to its 01 cinal con- 
dition, the owner will not care to expose it 
again to a similar experiment. Our readers 
may find her experience worth remembering. 


importe! 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY 

A aunsmitn’s shop is like a chicken-pie, 
because it contains fow!-in’ pieces. 

THERE’s a policeman in every man’s con- 
science, though not always on duty. 

“Prayrnc Texas on ’em” is the Alabama 
vernacular for the final disposition of horse-thieves. 

Wuewn should a dairyman use the letter e in 
place of uw? When he wants to make butter better. 

A rvurat New York father has named one 
hapless child Ajax Telamon, and another Agamemnon 
Achilles, 

A sHREWD old lady compares her husband 
to a tallow candie; he always sputters and smokes 
when he is put out. 

A wretcHep old bachelor says : ‘‘ After all, 
a Woman’s heart is the sweetest thing in the world ; 
it’s a perfect honeycomb—full of sells.” 

Tue Louisville Ledger says that in some por- 
tions of the Soutb it is becoming dangerous to use 
the word “ niggardly,”’ the substitute thereof being 
“colorecly.” 

“‘ Avaustus, love, let me beg of you! Do 
not give way to any insane demonstrations of de- 
light before the servant if {she says they’re not at 
home !”” 

A Hartrorp three-year old consoled his 
mother, w atching by the deathbed of his little sister, 
by remarking, ‘Mamma, don’t cry! If Nellie wants 
to die, let her die.”’ 

Proresson—‘t Which is the most delicate of 
the senses?” Senior—‘* The sense of touch.’ Pro- 
fessor—‘‘ Give an example.” Senior—‘ My chum can 
feel his mustache, but no one can see it.’ 


WEATHER ON THE LINE OF THE 
NORTH PACIFIC. 
A private letter from the Rev. H. H. 
Spaulding, the venerable missionary among the Nez 
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| Pa, is in the quietest neighbornood, just within the 


Maison Dorie rner of broadway and Fourteenth 
Street, near Union Square. It is patronized by |! 

e of the fashion and the respectability of New 
If desired, parties of four or more can have a 
room to thems ives. It is also the very place for 
n out shopping to cali and tak¢ 


Ont of the most charming Summer resorts 
nee of our great metropolis is the 
Long Isiand, recently opened by 
It affords an admirable 
and every description 
and the 





Bath House, Bath, 
Messrs. Funk & Steinhardt. 
opportunity for surf-bathing, 
of Summer recreation. The air is bracing, 
scenery delightful. 


THe new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 


business portion of the city. 


** Whitcomb’s Remedy cured me of Astiima.” 
—Calvin Diddle, Pataskala, Ohio, 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, 


ND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH & 
4k FRECKLE LOTION—the only reliable and harm 
less remeuy for Brown ae ‘olorations of the Face. 
Sold by aii Druggists. Dt , 49 Bond Street, N. 








ws GIVE IT AWAY TT! oe 





contains over 50 Splendid na t s, Rich ane 
Rare. “ Valuable Recipes” and Secrets worth Know 
ing, etc. Send three-cent sti ump to pay postage 
Addre 88, B. FOX & CO. , Station * “A, ” New York © City. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1834,) 


Manuacturers of Piano Fortes. 





Perces Indians, who occupy a fertile region on the 
western slope of the Rocky Mountains, near the 
boundary line between Idaho and Washington Terri- 
tories, and on the route of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, contains interesting information respecting the 
weather in that region during the past Winter. The 
writer forwards nine varieties of grasses and flowers, 
gathered on the 27th of February of this year, and 
states that, owing to the exc-ptional severity of the 
season, these harbingers of Summer are about a 
month later than usual. He adds: “I have been ac- 
quainted with this country thirty-six years, and 
about one-third of the Winters such grasses and 
flowers would date about January 20th. I have 
known one Winter harder than this, but then, as 
now, bDumerous herds of horses, cattle, and 
sheep wintered out, feeding on the natural grasses. 
In Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana, the 
southern slopes of the hills are soon made bare after 
the snow falls, by that strong equatorial air current 
known as the ‘Chinook wind,’ wiiich is felt as far 
east as the Yellowstone. Some of the herds of cattle 
and sheep which were driven up here to Winter, ar- 
rived late, were thin in flesh, and have suffered some 
loss, but more from want of shelter than from snow. 
Snow upon the plains fell in some places six inches, 
and in some a foot deep, and continued from four to 
six weeks. I learn from hunters that in Eastern 
Idaho and Montana, on the highest level of the pro- 
bable grade of the Northern Pacific Railroad, there 
has not been over two feet of snow, and that not 
long. Cattle have done well in the Deer Lodge and 
Bitter Root Valleys, feeding our.” 


Tre History oF A eset Snensame. —In 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, the original incor- 
porators of the WILSON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
embarked in the manufacture of Sewing Machines, 
and from that time to the present, their time, talent, 
energy and capital have been employed in making 
First Class Sewing Machines, with varied success 
attending their efforts. It being their constant aim 
to produce a Shuttle or Lock Stitch Machine that 
should be simple to handle, durable as steel and 
iron could make it, with unlimited capacity, uner- 
celled by any other machine, regardless of name or 
price, and withal to confine the price within the reach 
of all classes of people. And success has crowned 
their efforts in the production of the celebrated 
WILSON UNDER-FEED SHUTTLE SEWING \{ACHINES, 
which combine all the Elegance, Simplicity, Dura 
bility and Strength possible for any sewing machine 
to attain, and they are the First and Only First Class 
moderate-priced machines put in the market. Sales- 
room, 707 Broadway, N. Y. Also, for sale in all other 
cities in the United States. 








Bora are Bap at Best.—The single-thread 
raveling stitch and the insecure non-elastic lock-stitch 
are both alike unfitted for family use, and are being 
rapidly superseded by the later invention of the 
twisted loop-stitch made by the Willcox & Gibbs’ 
Silent Family Sewing Machine. This is why so many 
thousands of lock stitch machines of the best and 
latest make are annually exchanged for the Willcox 
& Gibbs’. 


Tonic and Recupcrrant Plantation Bit- 
tevs.—The constantly increasing patronage whi h it 
receives has, it is true, excited the petty envy of cer- 
tain splenetic advertisers of pinchbeck panaceas, 
who hope to make a market for their own stagnant, 
watery wares, by decrying all spiritous medicinal pre- 
parations. But the public can stomich neither their 
arguments nor their potations, and consequently re- 
ject these very weak imitations of the enemy as 
entirely too thin ! 


E.&H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Al- 
bums and Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and 
Photographic Materials. tf 


JOSEPH HOOVER, publisher of the finest 
chromos, respectfully calis the attention of the trade 
to his large and varied assortment of Foreign and 
American Chromos. No. 1,117 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. tf 





Warerooms, 17 Union Squire, N. Y. 
B. Altman & Co. AB. Altman & Co., 
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Sixth Sixth | 
this week 
Avenue, Avenue, 
offer this 
Near s6eason’s stock Near 
at extraordinary 
Twenty-first Twenty-first 
BARGAINS. 
Street. — Street. 


Extra 


Gros-Grain Silks, 
$1.50 and $2. 
















Lusterine Silks, 
85c. and 95c. 





Silks, 


Japanese 
- 506. 







The finest importation re- 
ceived this season in 







Real Guipure and other 
Laces, 


Excelling in price and quality anything hitherto 
offered during the present season. 










Parasols 
Closing out at marvelously low prices. 






| 
Walking and Traveling: Suits. 


Over 100 styles in Ladies’ Suits, com 
prising FINE White Lawn, Linen 
Babtiste, Striped Cambric and 
Seersucker, Chambertine, Linen 
and Lawn Costumes, complete 
in every detail, in the most 
desirable colors and shades, 


















Ladies’ 
Underclothing. 


\ Extraordinary induce 

ments this week. The 

Immense latest styles, most Great 
elegant make, 
ani the lowest 
prices in the 


city. 








Reductions 
\ DESCRIPTIVE 


J18T, 
with prices, sent, 
on application, 





This, 






Novelties 
and 
Bargains 
a 







Week. 






Sales. | 


specialty 
this 
week 









B. Altman & Co.\ JB. Altman & Co. | 











NEW YORK. 





GREAT BARGAINS IN 


EMBROIDERIES. 


NOW OFFERING, 
1,000 Paris Embroidered Breakfast Seis, 
AT ONE-HALF THEIR REAL VALUE. 
A Large Lot of 
Hamburg Edgings and Insertings. 
2,000 Wide and Narrow Embroidered Muslin 
Bands. 
2,500 Embroidered on Double Linen Chemise 
Bands. 
Tuckings, Plaiting, Rufflings, Etc., 
At very Low Prices. Also, 
1,200 Pieces of Duplex Plaitings, 
Less than Half Price. 


UMBRELLAS 


FOR SUN & RAIN, 


PARASOLS, 


KICH & MEDIUM QUALITY, 
And at VERY LOW PRICES. 
N. B.—Mounting of Lace Severs done 
in the best manner, 


MEN'S OSI RY, 





[Jone 22, 1873. 

NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC 
NOVELLO’S GLEES, PART SONGS, etc....each 5e. 
NOVELLO’S CHURCH MUSIC : Oe. 
NOVELLO'’S ORG AN MUSIC (BOOKS). foe. 
NOVELL(’S PIANO MUSIC (BOOKS) ‘ 
NOVELLO’S POV’ULAR SONG (BOUKS) 
NOVELLO’S ORATORIOS 


NOVELLO’S OPERAS (Vocal Scores) : 
NOVELLO’S OPERAS (Viannoforie Solos) 
Ask for NOVELLO'’S Euitions. 


| Send for Catalogues and Lists to 





| Extract with 


Summer Underg -arments. | 


Gents’ and Youths’ fouttine Goods. 
Lisle Thread, Kid, Buck, and 
Dog-skin Gloves, Etc., 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 


JUST RECEIVED 
Axminsters and Moquettes, New Designs. 
Velvets, English Body Brussels, 
Three-Plys and Ingrains, 
English and American Oil Cloths, 
White, Checked and Fancy Mattings, etc., etc., 
AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


A FULL & COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
Lace and Nottingham Curtains, 
: Coverings, in all Styles, 
Tapestry, Table and Piano Covers, 
Cornices, Shades, Tassels, Etc., Etc., 
AT MODERATE PRICES, 


— ee 


| Lane, N. Y. Price 25 cents per box or pot. 


NEW CARPETS 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


tf 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NETIC TIME- KEEPER, : DICATUR. “A putes 


le time-heeper, aad also @ supe 





CAUTION! All genuine 

S Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
BARON LIE 
BIG, the in 
ventor, across 
the label. 


NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 


This extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest beef. Physicians, in 
pr ‘ribing, and = pnr- 
chasers, will please take 
notice and ask for the 
Liebig’s 





Signature, thus : 


J. MILEAU’S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway and 15 Dey St., New York. 


Holloway’s Pills and O ntment enable 
the victims of disease to dispense with all other med- 
icines. The former relieve the stomach, liver, and 
bowels of all obs'ructions; the latter hea's every ex 
ternal sore, eruption, or wound. Sold 78 Maiden 
Ask for 





new style; the old is count rfeited, 


— Still the Cry is, Cive t us 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


Boots and Shoes. 


CoLUMBUS discovered America, butit has been 
found that the only economical SHOES for Children 
are the celebrated SILVER TIPPED—never wear out 
at the toe, and are worth two pairs without Tips. 
All dealers sell the m. 873-74 


RASCAL 


Don'T like the “‘ Star = enneied Ban 
ner,” because it shows up all quacks, 
humbugs, swindlers, ete., ete. Its ‘* Rogues’ Corner” 
will save you M NEY. Only 75 cents a year, and an 
elegant trang Chromo free. Speciinensécents, Ad- 


| dres:, * Banner,’ Hinsdale, N. H. 

















MILES NER Y 





5 3S! GO TO O'NEILL'S FO Y GOODS 
o5| LAUIES! GO TO O'NEILL'S FOR MILLINERY G . |g 
= The Largest and Finest selection in the Cit ye 
ms 500 CASES NEW STRAW GOODS. co | 
eel 
= 25 doz. French Chip Round Hats, $1.50; 20 doz. French Chip Bonnets at $2.50, sold on Broadway SS 
an) at $5; 100 doz, Children’s Legh orn Hats, $ to 4 50 doz. Leghorn Hats, $2, worth $3; 
100 doz. Rougi: and-Re ady, la mode, 50 cts. &S 
od BONNET & SASH RIBBONS. =z 
Finest assortment of BONNET RIBBONS in the city, Nos. 4, 5, 7, 9, 12, 16 and 22, newest shades. laa! 
C5 100 cartons 7-inch SASH RIBBONS, 85c., all colors. 100 cartons Fancy Plaids, 85c 3; Worth $1.25. | sm 
~ 50 cartons SCOTCH PLAIDS, 95c., $1, all silk. | 
Sl . . . E 
<iGreat Reduct P f all Goods.}« 
a |urea eauction in FriceS OF a OOdS., |w 
“ie 
~~ = 
RICH LACES. Ris 
Ss LACE SACQUES, GUIPURE LACE SACQUES, LLAMA LACE POINTS, cA 
«= | Lace Collars, 25c., 35c., 50c., 65¢., 75c., s5¢e., 5c. Ladies should examine our Made up Lace Goods, ae] 
J a) Organdie Tunics, with Bretelles, from $3 to $5.75. Organdie Tunics, with Bretelles, with Lac 
a from $5.75 and upward. Embroideries in great variety. rand 
om FRENCH FLOWERS, a 
= WREATHS, MOUTIERS, VINES, GARLANDS, AUTUMN LEAVES. orp | 
hal LADIES’ SCARFS & TIES. 
a= } 1,000 doz. Plain Windsor Ties, 50c., all silk. 500 doz. Windsor Ties, 62c.; sold on Broadway at 90c, 5 "®a 
Cc KID GLOVES. = 
250 doz. Lupin’s two- button Kid Gloves, $1.15; worth $1.50. 300 doz. L supin’s two-buttons, a. 35; | $2 
{  } worth 71.75, 800 doz. Lupin’s two-button Fancy Kid Gloves, $1.35. Perindt Kid Glove 4 
— in two buttons, All these goods are of superior quality, and every pair warranted. —s 
N. B.—Reduction to the Trade, All Goods Marked in Piain Figures, i =) 
@ | cuatine 
cS H, o NEILL & CO. 327 & 329 SIXTH AVENUE. fl w 


G OO! pas. 


-——————- 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 


IMPoRTER, 


[5 now offering the balance of the Spring Importation of his El gant and Well- Assorted 


Stock at a GREAT REDUCTION. 


STRAW 


GOODS 


Of every description in an endless variety of the latest novel shapes, for Ladies, Misses and Children. 


PARIS FLOWERS. 


We have just received entirely new designs in great profusion, 


HANCY 


Also the latest novelty of the season in 


WINGS, 


Especially manufactured at our Paris House for the watering-place season. 


RIBBONS, SILKS, 


LACHS, Etce., 


Marked down 25 to 35 per cent, 
N. B.—We also notify our lady friends that we have just received the new hat called 
“VEE NORMANDY,” 


Which is now making such a great sensation amongst the fashionables in 


2aris and 


London. 


Also an immense varisly of other styles, imported and of our own inanniacture, at unusually low prices, 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 


58 West Fourteenth 1 Street, near Sixth Avenue. 


fk RELIABLE SCHEME: 


($19, 000 for THREE Dollars! 
$30,000 in Prizes. 


10,000 Tickets at $3 each. 


Drawing July 20th, 1872, at Omaha, Neb. 


POSITIVELY Nv 


REFERENCES.—J. H. 
FE ginee r Southern Pacific R. R., Coun sil Blut: ; ¢ 
Sa.t Lake; C. 
Campbell, U. 6. Marshal, Ohi 


POSTPUNEMENT. 


Millard, Mayor of Omaha < od rg Bank, Omaha; Gen. G. M. Dodge, Chief 
- Meade, Man: er Northern Pa iflicR. R.; W 
Smith & Co, New York City; ‘James E. McLean 2 ; “én 1 a 
cago. 


Collector of Customs, Chicago; B. 
Addeesd, G. H. COLLINS, Omaha, Se 



































Juve 22, 1879) 
~ WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE 


International 
AT BOSTON, 
From June 17th to July 4th, 1872, 


Commencing daily at 3 o’clock P.M. 


— 6 
THE GRANDEST SERIES OF CONCERTS |6 * 


Ever given, introducing the best works of the 
Great Masters ard the music 
of all nations, 


THE NEW AND THE OLD WORLD 


Unite in singing the song of 


UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


A MAMMOTH COLISEUM 


kvrected especially for this occasion, 








Creat Chorus of Twenty Thousand Voices, 
Coiuprising one hundred and eighty choral 
sucieties, 


TWO THOUSAND INSTRUMENTALISTS, 


in Grand Orchestra and Military Band, 


A MAGNIFICENT BOUQUET OF ARTISTS, 
Que liundred and fifty of the best American 
vocalists. 





The Most Powerful Organ ever Constructed. 


MADAME PESCHKA LEUTNER, 


rhe greatest living Soprano. 





By permission of Her Majesty’s Government, the 


Celebrated Band of the Crenadier Guards, 
of London, Mr. Dan Godfrey, Bandmaster. 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


Famous throughout the world as the Queen of Pianists, 


By permission of Emperor William of Germany, 
The Best Band of the Imperial Ariny, 


| nowlas * Kaiser Franz Grenadier Regiment Band.” 


JOHANN STRAUSS, 
The Eminent Composer and Conductor, 


By permission of President Thiers and the French 
Government. 


The Celebrated Garde Republicaine Band, 


Of Paris. One of the Best Military Bands in Europe. 


FRANZ ABT, 
The erinent Composer and Conductor, author of 
“Wheu the Swallows Homeward Fly.” 


THE IRISH NATIONAL BAND, 


The greatest Band ever organized in Old Ireland. 


MADAME ERMINIA RUDERSDORFF, 


The celebrated Soprano of London. 

















Grand Professional Operatic Chorus, 
German, English, Italian and French Opera Choruses 
combined. 

HERR FRANZ BENDELL, 


‘the eminent German Pianist. 





By permission of the Government of the United States, 


THE CELEBRATED MARINE BAND. 
Fmperor William’s Imperial Househoid 
CORNET QUARTETTE, 

By universal desire, 


THE ANVIL CHORUS, 





With accompaniment of One Hundred Anvils, by the | 


Boston Fire Department. 


THE NATIONAL AIRS OF ALL COUNTRIES, 

BY 

Twenty Thousand Voices, 

Two Thousand Instruments, 
The Great Organ, 
Drum and Trumpet Corps, 
All the Bells of Boston, 
Infantry and Artillery Accompaniment. 





The whole forming the 


GRANDEST MUSICAL DEMONSTRATION 
The world has ever known, 


Under the supervision of committees comprising the 
most eminent citizens of Bostou. 





The concerts during the first week will be on a grander 
Scale than thercafter. 





SEASON TICKETS, transferable, admitting to all 
the concerts, FIFTY DOLLARS EACH, including re- 
Rerved seats, now ready; and tickets for single ad 
mission to each entertainment, during the first week, 
FIvE DOLLARS, with reserved seats, may be had upon 
application, personally or by letter, to A. P. PECK, 
Music Hall, Boston. 

Diagrams of seats in the Coliseum for sale at Music 
Nall. 

Per order of the Executive Committee. 

HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 
Season Tickets only for sale in New York City, by 
C. H. Ditson & Co., No. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


Book Agents 


Now at work, or looking for some new book, will miss 
it if they do not at once write for circulars of the best 
selling book published. Extraordinary inducements 
offered. Address, F. M. REED, 139 Eighth St., N. Y. 

° 873-98 








BALLOONS, etc. <A large variety manufac. 
tured by the million. J. FEATHERSTONE & 
CO., Cleveland, O. Dealers and Committee 


men, send for circular. 





EAD “THE BIRTH-MARK,” 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 

the $1,500 Prize Story, now publishing in Frank 

LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


MPLOYMENT for MALEand FEMALR. 
i'd No money required till goods are sol4. Send 
stamp for Agents’ Circular. L. FARRINGTON, 80 
Laight St., N. Y. 871-74 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


We will send a handsome Prospectus of our New 
Jllustrated Family Bible, containing over Ry fine 


(‘ses Paper Lanterns, 
U 
J 








Musical Festival, 








TY ATV? 
PANT 


LESLIE'S 


Meares’ “ PARAGON ” Shirts|Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, | 


| Made to order of Best ‘laterial-, and 


WARRANTED @O PIT. 


Sent by Express, C. 0. D., to any part 


at the following ra : | 
6 ‘* Better Muslin an’ Good Li en, 10.50 | 
6 ‘“ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen, 12.00 | 


“ 


Wamsutta Musli:: «ad very Fine do. 13.00 
New York Mills and Better Linen, 15.00 


| Directions for measuretent sent on application. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS iN GREAT VARIETY. 


RICHARD WMI ARES, 
| Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York. 

15 CASH & a FIRST-CLASS sEWING- 

Machine given to auy worthy lady as re 

muneration lor a few days’ light, genteel, 


| and agreeable employ:neut. Adress, LANGLEY'S SEW- 


















ING- MACHINE EMPOiIUM, 19 University Place, N. Y. 
872-73 
4 tom Se dba we 4 i) 
} Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—lt costs 
less than $300to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, al] 
of wh make 100 per ct. profit, 
We have no Agents but ship 
A direct to families at Factory 
y price, and warrant Five Years, 
Send for illustrated ci ar, in 
which we refer to 300 kers 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
on may know), using our Planes in 40 Statesand Territories 
1. S. Plans Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 





\ USEUM OF WONDERS & elegant Curomo 
4 for 10c. Central Book Oo., Garrettsville, 0. 
871-83 


MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples and 
full particulars FREE, 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
850-901 
“THE BIRTH-MARK,” 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 
| the $1,500 Prize Story, now publishing in FRANK 
| LESLIE’s CHIMNEY CORNER, 





R KAD 


ReyY ALHAVANA 
LOTTERY OF CUBA. 

Conducted by the SPANISH GOY- 
ERAMENY. $330,000 in GOLD, 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
. nished. Orders solicited and promptly 

| filled. The highe-t rates paid for Doubloons and all 
kinds of Gold and Silver; also for all Government 
| Securities, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N. Y. 
GENTS Wanted,—Agents mako more money at 
d york us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





' Wooster House 
PROPERTY AND CASH FUND, 


| $150,000, 


DANBURY, CONN... 
To be Drawn July 4th, 1872. 
75.000 TICKETS, $2) EACH. 

ONE GRAN! PRIZE OF THE WOOSTER HOUSE, 
Including Lands, Buildings, Furniture, Etc., 
Valued at $100,000. 

16,488 Cash Prizes, ranging from $2 to $3,000. 
ONE PRIZE TO EVERY 444 TICKETS. 
TT‘HIS scheme is the best ever offered, pre- 

senting more Cash Prizes, and of greater value. 
Thoroughly guaranteed and perfectly honorabie, being 
indorsed and guaranteed by leading men of the State, 


and conducted by men of the strictest integrity. For 
circulars, views, plans, etc., apply to NATHAN 


TURRELL, Wooster House, Danbury, Conn. Good, 
energetic Agents wanted, who can furnish references, 
MAGI FOR THE PARLOR. 
Send a stamp for a price-list. 
743 Broadway, New York. 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack. The most astounding 
card-tricks can be done without practice. $2, post- 


872-75 
Hartz Conjuring Repository, 
free, With a Book of Tricks arranged by M. HARTZ, 














1 Samples (postage free) for 50cts. Retail quick for 
$10. RK. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N.Y. 
875-923-eow 


J. G. SCHULL, 


f . © ry. 1 » . 
Merchant Tailor, 
Formerly of 32 Ann Street, 

FE AS OPENED with an ENTIRE NEW 

Stock of Goods for the present season, com- 
prising many exclusive novelties from the London 
market, which are made up in the latest English 
styles, at moderate prices. Former patrons are in- 
vited to visit and select, and the patronage of the 
general public is also solicited. 


J. G. SCHULL, 


16 Anu Street, New York. 





ILLUSTRATE! 


f the country, 


ATWWTAaY) 


Sh he | 
[ae 88 8s “ aste 


CRIBS AND CRADLES, 


| Of superior style and finish. All furnished with spring 
bottoms, requiring but one matiress when in use, 
} 


Tucker Manufacturing Company. 


39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
tf 117 and 119 Court St., Boston. 


Pomeroy’s ‘Trusses. 


THE WIRE SPRING, WITH 


= 


C 


OSCILLATING PADS. 


Easy, effective and durable ; simple in construction, 
yet adjustable to every case. Highly finished, with 
metallic parts nickel-plated. No leather; no rust ; 
always neat and clean. Sent by express on receipt 
of ElGuT DOLLARS, or C.0.D, 


— 












THE ELASTIC RUBBER BELT. 


Can be worn night and day. Sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of $4.50. Give description of case, height, 
size, shape, etc. Address, 
POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, N.Y. 
Descriptive Circular of Pomeroy’s Celebrated Finger 
Pad Trusses sent on application, 
OARD and RESIDENCE offered to a 
lady or gentleman in the house of a clergyman, 
at Torquay, Devonshire. Every comfort; good so- 
ciety. Terms, five guineas aweek. Address, Mrs. C., 
ew Office, St. Mary’s Church, Torquay, Devon, Eng- 
and. 


GF VF Pasay THE BEST AND MOST RE- 
7 ww De \AABLE AMERICAN WATCH 

Seana By WN THE MARKET. EVERY 
Waa Sy1 1 ekg WATCH GUARANTEED BY 








W 
WERT RY CW OME SPECIAL CERTIFICATE. © 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVEPRICELIST 


@E.Howard &Co.°, 
oom 1S MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK. 





WATCHES 


saw 7 





The Best Place in New York to Buy Reli- 
able Watches, fine Diamonds, rich fashionable Jew- 
elry and sterling Silver Wedding Presents, is 
SQUIRE’S, 97 Fulton Street. Diamonds a specialty. 





« Lowest Prices. Send Jor 
Circular or cali at 
FITAWOIKS eae, 
36 John St., N.Y. 


870-76 


Turf Field, and Farm, 


THE SPORTSMAN’S ORACLE AND COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN’S NEWSPAPER. 
WEEKLY review of the Turr, FIELD, and 

Ps AQUATIC SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, ART, LITERA- 
TURE, CHESS, DRAUGHTS, BILLIARDS, VETERINARY, 
NATURAL HISTORY, and the STAGE. 

Published every Friday by the 

“TURF, FIELD, AND FARM ASSOCIATION,” 
New York. Office, 37 Park Row, Kkoom 10. P.O. Box 


6,842. 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


$200 


870-76 





SELLING MY 
NEW and POPULAR 
U. S. and State Maps, 
Pictorial Charts, Books, 
Prints, ete. 
In demand everywhere. Small 


capital required. Please say 
where you saw this advertise- 


ment, and write for catalogue 


Made wo E. C. BRIDGMAN, 


5 Barclay St., N. Y. 
t EAD “THE BIRTH-MARK,’ 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 

the $1,500 Prize Story, now publishing in FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 














HE LARGEST STOCK OF CAMPAIGN 
Badges in the country. Circulars now Ready. 
Address, AMERICAN BADGE OO., Providence, R. I. 


872-75 


HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. siSrociway 8 ¥., 
\ TILL DISPOSE of One Hundred 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 
first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take a small portion cash, and balance in monthly or 








929 


atte 


THE GREAT 
Musical & Gift Carnival. 


BY 


Dolworth’s World-Renowned Band, 
Under the direction of 
HARVEY B. DODWORTH, of New York, 
Comprising 50 members ; 
Also the Queen of Song, Mrs, JENNIE VAN ZANDT; 
MLLE. FILOMENO, 
The distinguished Violinist and Pianist ; 


And other great artists, including Mr. BENT, the 
renowned Cornet Soloist ; on 


FALLS FIELD, ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
July 24, 3d, 4th and 5th, 1872, 


Under the Mammoth Tent used last season by Mr. 
P. i, Barnum for his two combined shows, being the 
largest canvas tent in the world. 

rhree concerts each three first days, the last day 
two concerts only, by a'l the city bands. July 2d, 3d 
and 4th, Doors open at 10 a.M., 2 P.M., and 7 P.M. 
July 5th, Doors open 9 A.M. and7P.M. This last day 
the Distribution will take place. This will be the 
largest Musical Carnival ever given in New York 
Slate, 


PRIZES, $175,000! 
Given to Ticket-holders without any Reserve. 


These Gifts consist of the most Valuable, Rare, 
Elegant and Costly Goods and Property. 


TIOKETS ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 
Every person purchasing one ticket may become 
the possessor of these world-renowned prizes « 

The Great Carnival Six-in-Hand, 
Consisting of these match'ess teams: Barnum’s Black 
Team, the late Colonel Fisk’s Gray Team, and 
Tillinghast’s Splendid Blood Bays, 
forming the six finest 
horses in the 
world. 

The Elegant Landau Coach 
Made for the Emperor of Germany, and a Splendid 
GOLD-MOUNTED HARNESS. 

The Magnificent Parlor and Bedroom Set of 
Furniture 
Made for the Grand Duke Alexis. 

The Miniature Steamboat “ Providence,” 


Made of Silver and Gold, for the late Colonel Fisk, with 
a Musical Box attached, which plays eight tunes. 


The Beautiful White Trick Pony. 
The Mammoth Ox, weighing 4,000 pounds. 
An immense number of 
Trees and Plants of the Rarest Kinds. 


In addition to these matchless attractions are in- 
numerable others, consisting of Splendid Furniture, 
Jewelry, Solid Bronze Articles, Majolica Ware, and 








many other articles of bijouterie and vertu ; Sewing 
Machines, Pianos, Organs, Harnesses, Trunks and 
Satchels, Oil Paintings and every variety of Parior 
Adornments, Furs, Carriages, Chromos, and Silk 
Dresses and Patterns, etc., etc. In a word, there are 
the unparalleled number of 6,267 splendid gifts, 
valued at $175,000, to be distributed, and every 
holder of a dollar ticket stands a fair chance of be- 
coming a rich man. 


PLAN OF DISTRIBUTION. 

One hundred and seventy-five thousand numbers, 
representing the number of tickets issued, wii be 
placed in ONE wheel, and cards inscribed with the 
names of the gifts will be placed in another. From 
these wheels a number and a gift will be drawn sim- 
ultaneousiy, the number drawn in each instance tak- 
ing the gift drawn at the same time. 

Ali orders for tickets by mail must be addressed to 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Manager, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK STATE. 
64 BUFFALO STREET (Powers’s Commercial Building). 
tf 





ASTOUNDING REVELATIONS !>.,° 7 "St 


your whole life, past, present, and future, with a beau- 
tiful and correct picture, name, and address of future 
husband or wife, by the greatest living Astrologer. 
Inclose 25 cts. State date of birth. Address R. S, 


LYFORD, Box 42, Jersey City, N. J. 862-74 
READ “THE BIRTH-MARK,” 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE 


the $1,500 Prize Story, now publishing in FRANK 
LESLIE’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 











PORTABLE 


s_SODA FOUNTAINS 


$40, $50, $75 and $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J. W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
aa Send for Circular. <@a 





Royal Havana Lottery, of Cuba. 


$330,000 in Gold Drawn every 17 Days. 





quarterly installments, 





Prizes cashed and information furnished by GEO. 
UPHAM, 9 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 868-80 





COLLINS METAL 
Wateh Eac tory 





Scripture Lliustrations, to any Book 
coatge. Address, NaTIONAL PUB, Co., , Pa tf 












one minute in six months. 
$20 and $25—all Patent Levers, Full Jewel 


weight and finish. 


we then send the goods free of expense. 


me Ss = 


THE COLLINS METAL 
Watches and Jewelry. 


s cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
me Ay and ir chains. These watches, for accuracy of time, 
and in appearance, fully -_ ee pinged — Leen Rn 

that have been use s 6 
pole thas. pho We make three qualities—prices $15, 


p 3’ and Boys’ sizes. Chains $2 to $12, according to 
am Fw ng Bvecy watch is fully — by o— 
te. When six watches are ordered at one time, we sen: 

y aon y ons tae All kinds of Jewelry of our same unequaled 
COLLINS METAL. Goods — a, aD wa by hy i - 

liins Watches can only be had of us. 

pone of Address, COLLINS WATCH FACTORY, 33> Broadway, 
N.Y.; P. 0. Box 3,696. When P. 0. Money Orders are sent to us, 

















. in Hunting Cases. 










nuine 
aveling 
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CRANE & COMPANY, 
IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
FANCY GROCERIES, 
190 Fulton Street, New York, 

Sole Agents for the United States and Canadas, for 


BATTY & CO., London, Celebrated English Pickles 

and Sauces ; WILLIAM CORRY & CO., Belfast, Ire- 

land, Unrivaled Ginger Ale ; and proprietors ot Hill’s 
ancsttsatall -O 


East India Manioca. 


A RAILROAD 


WATCH. 


RAVELERS by Railroad frequently find | 


their watches completely demoralized by the 
co itinuous jar of the train. To overcome this diffi- 
culty has long been a pt ‘oblem with watchmakers, 
and it is now successfully accomplished in the new 


grade made by the 


AMERICAN WATCH C0., 


Of Waltham. 


This watch is made in the most substantial manner, 
on the most approved principles, and combines all the 
recent improvements. It has a new micrometric: al 
regulator, vy which the slightest variation can be 
easily corrected. Itis carefuliy adjusted, and may be 
entirely relied on to run accurately, wear well, and 

ENDURE THE HARDEST USAGE, 
Without any derangement whatever. We confidently 
recommend this watch to the trade and the public as 
The Best Watch for the Price in this 

Market, 

The full trade-mark engraved on the plate of each 
watch is, 
“AMERICAN WATCH CO., CR ESCENT STREET, 
WALTHAM, MASS., 

And it is distinctively known as the CRESCENT ST. 
Watch. For saie by 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
20 & 22 John St., New York. nl 


To oop the Stomach effective, the bowels 
free, the liver active, the kidneys healt hy, the glands 
in working order, are the objects which DR. WALKER’S 
VINEGAR BITTERS aim at and accomplish. 0 


AYSON’S INDELIBLE INK. 


Buy no other. Years of careful labor have 
br 7. Sogn this preparation to o pet rfection, 





$300, 000! 
MISSOURI STATE LOTTERY. 


State Authority and Drawn in 


Legalized b 
Public in § St. Louis, 


Grand Single ‘Number Scheme. 
50,000 NUMBERS. 


Class F, 29, 


6,880 Prizes, Amounting to $300,000. 


1872. 


to be Drawn June 





I prize of..... $50,000 500 prizes of... 100 
I prize of..... 13,450 | 9 prizes of... 1,000 
1 prize of..... 10,000 | 9 prizesof... 500 
1 prize of 7,500 9 prizes of... 300 
4 prizes of..... 5,000 9 prizes of... 250 
4 prizes of 2,500 | 36 prizesof... 200 
20 prizesof..... 1,000, 36 prizesof... 150 
20 prizes of..... 500 18) prizes of... 100 
40 prizes of..... 540 | 5, OVO prizes of... 10 
Tickets, $10. Half Tickets, $5. 
Quarters, $2.50. 


age Our lotteries are chartered by the State, are | 


always drawn at the time named, and all drawings 
are under the supervision of sworn commissioners, 

Se The official drawing will be published in the 
St. Louis papers, and a copy sent to purchasers of 
tickets, 

Sa We will draw a similar scheme the last day of 

every month during the year 1872. 

a= Remit at our risk by POST-OFFICE MONEY 
ORDERS, REGISTERED LETTER, DRAFT or EX- 


PRESS. Send for acircular. Address, 
MURRAY, MILLER & CO., 
Post-Office Box 2446. [865-66-0) St. Louis, Mo. 








IBxr+EB!: 
I SUFFERED with CATARRH thirty years, and 
was cured by a simple remedy. Will send re- 
a as free, to all afflicted. 
T. J. MEAD, Drawer 176, Syracuse, N te 








GET THE BEST: 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other 
Dictionaries, 
3,000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
4A National Standard. The authority in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington. 

Sa Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, eo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Wuittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Dani2l Webster, Rufus Choate, and the 
best American and European scholars 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, 
teacher and professional man, 
plete without the best English Dictionary ? 

Published by G. & C. Merriam, penne, 
Mass. Sold by ail Bookuetiers, 


CERMAN 
COVERNMENT LOTTERIES, 


AND 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Wachsmann & Co., Bankers, 


P.O. Box 3,316. 12, 14, and 16 John St., N. Y. 








865-77-0 | 


INSURE YOUR PLATE GLASS 


Against all accidental or malicious breakage. Term 


supplied on application to NEW YORK PLATE GL. ‘88 
INSURANCE CO., 194 Broadway, New York. 


tf-o 


FRA Nk LESLIE’S IL LUS 





“ONCE 
Uncre Sam—‘ You're a bad dog; 
| to do it again, as I am going to send you to th 


BIT, 





you've bit 


STRATED NEWSPA PER, 





[June 22, 1872. 








TWICE SHY.” 
ten m poe badly ; but you won't have a chance 
é old Tannery where you came from.” 





‘JAY COOKE & CO. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
| 414 South Third Streets 
Di 


Iss 


- 


New York, 20 Wall Street; 


WASHINGTON, 
15th St., opp. U. S. Treasury $ 





A WwW 


Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers, 


Uk 


Commercial and Traveling Credits, 


AND 


| 


| Our Traveling Credits, available in all parts of the 
through our correspondents, banks and | 


Execute Orders for Securities both here and in Europe. 


world, can be procured at either of our offices, or 
vankers in the United States and Canada. 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., 


41 ‘LOMBARD 


THE 
In the Yo-Semite Valley, 
pleasure-ground in the 







where in Summer with 


MS 
VA ER 


which is identical in it 
Spa. It takes but an ir 


SD 
ch. “Y, 





system, it stands alone 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 
Sewing Machine. 
Challenges the 


world in perfection 
of work, strength 











: and beauty of 
— stitch, durability of 


man Seltzer, it would be perfect. 





STRE KT, LON DON. 





GREAT NATIONAL PARK 


y, when finished and fenced in (!) will be the grandest 
‘world. If it had a fine medicinal spring, like the Ger- 
Yet this is no importance, for who goes any- 
put being provided with 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


Ss components and its effects with the famous Prussian 
stant to evolve from this preparation the most delight- 


ful and admirable of all medicinal draughts, As a cure for biliousness, rheu- 
matism, indigestion, constipation, nervousness, etc,, and as a renovator. of the 


. sold toad all druggists, 


BEFORE YOU START 


On a journey, or on your 


SUMMER VACATION, 


Procure a yearly General Accident Policy in the 








construction, and 
rapidity of motion. 
Call and examine. 
Send for circular. 
Agents wanted. 

BLEES 8. M. CO., 





861-0-tf 


—“1001 Nights,” 
60c. ; ‘New Vienna,” 60c. ; ‘‘Green Mountains,” 








STRAUSS'S WALTZES 





, Charlie,” 30c, 


What Library is com- | 





Faust, 75. 3 ** Oriental March,” BERGE, 60c. ; ‘‘ Roses 
Underneath the Snow ” (new song), DANKs, 35¢. ; 

*You Kissed Me’ (very beautiful), FRISLEE, 35c.; $ 
‘**Pooty Loweesa,” GUS PHILLIPS, 35¢.; ‘Go’ d-by, 
Mailed. LOUIS BERG E, 30 Eas Four: 






teenth Street, 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC j= 





A DOMESTIC 


Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 
“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 

Address 


623 Br’dw’y, N.Y. | 


TRAVELERS’ 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Cost of a Yearly Accident Policy. 


For $1,000, with $5 Weekly Indemnity. 
Preferred Class, $5; Ordinary, $7.50; Medium, $10, 
For $5,000, with $25 Weekly Indemnity. 
Preferred Class, $25 ; Ordinary, $37.50 ; Medium, $50. 

Any other sum from $500 to $10,000 in proportion. 
Preferred Class includes Clergymen, Editors, Law- 
yers, Merchants, Clerks, Bankers, Bookkeepers, etc, 
Ordinary Class includes Commercial Agents, Trav- 
eling Men, Insurance Adjusters, Bookbinders, Print- 
ers, Railroad Superintendents, Machinists, etc. 
Medium Class includes Passenger Conductors, Car- 
penters, Blacksmiths, Farmers, Butchers, Masons, 
Stage or Express Drivers, etc. 873-740 


NAPOLEON’S CABINET 


AND 
DRY VERZENAY 
Champagne, 
or BOUCHE FILS & CO 
For Sale at the leading Wine Merchants? and Grocers’, 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 37 BEAVER STREET, N. Y. 











“DOMESTIO” 8, M, Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


-| (BALL BLACK & CO,, 


565 and 567 Broadway, 


| “a continue the sale of their 
IMMENSE STOCK of SIL- 
VER WARE, DIAMONDS, 
JEWELRY and FANCY 
|GOODS, during the SUM- 
MER MONTHS. All goods 
will be sold WITHOUT RE- 
SERVE, at a GREAT RE- 
| DUCTION, to CLOSE THE 
| BUSINESS, 





Wreym mau 


Cop civeR ol 





it prepared from SELECTED LIVERS, 

bottled at Lofoten Islands, Norway; is the purest, 
and for limpidity, clearness, and delicacy of taste and 
smell, is superior to any; is more readily assimilated, 
and more easily digested, than any other Cod Liver 


Ou. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


' CUNDURAN G oO. 


Price Reduced! 


| , Being assured of an ample 
sur ply of the Cundurango 


o- 








Bark, hereafter the price of 

BLISS, KEENE & CO.’S 

FLUID EXIRACT is re- 

duced to $3 per bottle, 

, This wonderlul remedy 

cures Cancer, Sciofula, 

Kheumatism, Catarih, Con- 

sumption, Ulcers, Salt 

Rheum, Syphilitic and all 

(hronic Bleod Diseases, 

It is the Be st Blood Purifier hnown, Be Send for 

acircular. Office, No. 60 Cedar Stiect, sew York. 0 

Millions of Blood Disks are broken up by every 

thought and action ; they then become refuse in the 

blood—poison—and must be thrown off. Dr. WALK- 
ER’S VINEGAR BITTERS purify the blood, 0 

r T ‘ “ ‘ 
If You Write and Mail a Letter 


as Follows: 


Messrs. Hovard & Co., 
No. 865 Lroadway, New York: 
Please send me your Price-List of Waltham 


Watches for 1572, as per advertisement in Faank 
Lesiz’s I:tustrateD NEWSPAPER. 


(Sign Name and Address in full), 


You will receive, postpaid, by return mail, a very in- 
teresting pamphlet, illustrated with fine engravings, 
describing the details of the Waltham Factory, ana 











telling how the Watches are made. You will also re- 





ceive our Price-List, which describes all the diverent 





grades of watches, gives weight and quality of the 





cases, with prices of each, and also explains our plan 


of sending Single Watches *y Express to any part of 








the country, no matter how remote, with the privilege 
Two new 





of examination before paying the bill. 





Watches have been added to the list, the ‘ Boy’s 





Watch” and the “Railroad Time Keeper.” Please 


keep in mind that we will REFUND the MONEY for any 
Address, HOWARD 








watch that is not satisfactory. 





& CO., No, 865 Broadway, New York. 





Residents of Calffornia, Oregon and other distant places will find 


& greut advantace in dealing with us 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138 & 140 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 

THE IMMENSE STOCK for the present season em- 
braces all the most desirable styles and fabrics manu- 
factured of goods in the piece, and the same made up 
for immediate wear. 

Facilities for fine custom work unequaled. Any 
garment made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 











CLOTHING forall OCCUPATIONS, 

CLOTHING forall OCCASIONS, 

CLOTHING forall CLASSES, 

CLOTHING forall CLIMATES, 

CLOTHING forall SEASONS, 

CLOTHING forall SIZES. 

SPRING SUITS, BOYS’ SUITS, 

$10 to $50. $5 to $25. 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 


$6 to $30. 
{\,REEMAN & RURR’S NEW SYS 
ORDERS | J TEM FOR SELF-MEASURE, of 
which thousands avail themselves, en- 
BY ables parties in all parts of the country 


to orde a. from age with the cer- 
MA tainty of receiving the most PERFECT 
IL. Fir attainable. 
ULES FOR SELF. MEASURE, Samples of Goods, 
Price-List, and Fashion § Sheet SENT FREE on ap- 
plication. ts) 





ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 

95,000 tickets, 47,500 prizes. 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 

P. 0, Rox 6080, 116 Nassau St., New York. tf-o 


Tt EAD “THE BIRTH-MARK,” 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 

the $1,500 Prize Story, now publishing in FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 




















